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Something new has been added to 
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NCORE is not yet three years old—but 
it is already an American institution. 
It is more than a magazine... it is >>y we T H 
a book, a continuing anthology, a literary ? 
museum, a cumulative library. It is a treas- 
ury of the great and the curious, the de- 
servedly familiar and the undeservedly ne- 
glected. Many of the selections are from rare 


and out-of-print texts. Where else can you / he Same | 
find Horatio Alger cheek-by-jowl with Ovid, De Gaulle a 
Rousseau, King Solomon, Jesse James or — 
Dorothy Parker? In short, it is a pocket-size TICLES 
magazine of as much of the bese reading of ‘ an I 
the past as can be packed into 128 pages. For e war 
those who read for pleasure there is no morte he 65-cent 
pleasant companion. bs Years A 
And now the editors of The SATURDAY A CONTINUING ANTHOLOGY OF THE BEST bina’s Zert 
REVIEW of Literature, who have writ- a a an 
ten about good reading for twenty years and WRITING OF THE LAST 4,000 YEARS...INDEXED ow the N 
made the SRL one of the magazine hits of New Times, 
this day, are taking over the editorship of In the Win 
ENCORE. Dent Smith, who conceived and - 
edited the magazine from the beginning, will LITICA 


continue as an associate , .. and the magazine ° ° acai di 
will go on as it began: a magazine for the it is now edited by the aneneered 
rediscovery of the robust, immortally read- Democr 


able literature of all time. sonny 4 
ENCORE famous staff of THE gee 


To introduce to those who 





haven't yet discovered it, we are making a e KS AN 
special “get acquainted” offer. See the cou- ) a De 
pon below. d U} ap | MN r I th 
WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE Krutch on J 
Paper rationing has limited the number of Ricnaitiater I 
copies available at newsstands. Avoid disap- OF LITERATURE So. es alae 
pointment ‘by subscribing in advance—and at a Yi d Brieter Cot 
saving. fess ° rse Chrot 
HOW LITTLE IT COSTS eee pee me by F. OW. 
Just think of it—a year’s subscription brings : Hs — Solem Books of 1° 
you 1500 pages of a continuing anthology— : eae 
almost the equivalent of 5 full size books! Some- & Drama Dy | 
thing you will treasure for a lifetime. DECEMBER * Films by J 
ISSUE & Pie 
HOW EASY IT IS * Records by 
All you have to do is to fill out and mail the NOW ON SALE e 
coupon below. We'll do the rest... and protect py aewsstanps 8 OSSWORL 
you against missing a single issue. 25¢ & ——— 
2 
(aF” USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM + 
a 
ee ee a es fa #e 9B: ri, 
ee ne tele & Oe La is 
» as . few (in A 4 
ENCORE, 25 west 45 S¥., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ce. capri ens ee 
: AILADYI . . Ee venaroet 
I want to subscribe to ENCORE at the special introductory Wire’ cucate 
rate for new subscribers. Z i 
&.. Jace Or ae ‘ ‘ » Edis 
[) 1 year for $2.50 C) 2 years for $4.00 0) 3 years for $5.50 Bee as pa 
Man 
Name ) VAN | 
Address 
NORMA 
LOUIS I 
City Zone Fe ES eekly | 
13, 1876 


[) Remittance enclosed CJ Send bill later N-1 iarch $,, 1879 
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THE NEWS FROM THE FAR EAST CONTINUES TO 

ITORIALS he h 1 \ ith onverving lan nese < : ' 

Same Nd Jal vo 932 ’ 1 . . : , j —™ 

Same Old Gang 6 less than 100 miles apart at Kweilin and Liuchow. The gal- 
ssetanc a “4 4 LL” se j, 2 : . ? 

Gaulie and the Resistance by Freda NIC wey 632 lant | ttle Fourtec nth Unite | States Armv Air Force has lost 







TICLES all its advanced bases except for Nanning and Kw 
» War Fronts by Charles G. Bolte 634 and nas sul 





{ 1 tl } eaking ex r if 4 
a . , ~— fared in Ae ¢ ha ce ] wang Chin - 
e 65-cent Minimum by I. F. Stone 635 Forced tO ) f A s many Ch ; 





i oe eS Tee eee ae ae oie nanantte crraranernie 
Years Ago in The Nati 71 636 had Duilt W 1 SO mucn (toll Gene | Che Nault § yu 1S 









; : — , er 0 lites | } t ckil fi] 
oo Bt swe P 7 an« iunwuess | [ no are among the most Skillful an 
ina $ Zero Hour by Maxwell S. Stewart 63/ : 1 dauntle Crs, Wii a Seerwes ic f - | and 
a? i ‘ beet dad siemens t ld tod 1] t! 12 
How the Negroes Voted by Henry Lee Moon 640 Dest-ed airmen in the world today, Will ¢ n eir long 
on oe P ee but that adds 500 miles to 











New Times, New Homes oy Keith Hutchison 641 battle from the Kunming area, but that adds 
In the Wind = . 


YLITICAL WAR 
Himmler and the Volkssturm by Herbert Rosi ski 643 in the South ( ee Sea. But pit 

























Democracy Without Police by Gunnar Leistikow 644 apparently in train—a drive to the west toward Kweiyang 
pe behind the Enemy Line 645 which if successful would gate Allied progress toward 
’ - = non ™ —_ enino the 19 Rurm ‘ de nd which vw 'd therefore 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS opening the Ledo-Burma roads, and which would therefore 


) a Detective Story” by Joseph Wood Krutch 647 — greatly reduce the likelihood of getting heavy equipment 


j cj} 
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y the Way by Margaret . 
Nv } } Johnson by L 41s Krone nberger 6° 
by Marianne Moore 6536 hungking 
r Comment 65 
' - , Waedemever'«e “ample and —— 
Chronicle: Robert Penn Warren and Others Wedemeyer's mple and, I ho > 
F. W. Duvee 660 will be accepted by Generalisstmo Chiang and that means 
ae as j will he fonnd tt ow Sh te = 
of 1944: A Selected List 662 will be found to carry it into effe 
ma by Joseph Wood Krutch 669 »* 
is by James Agee 670 
rds by B. H. Haggin 671 HOPE FOR BETTER TEAMWORK ON CHINA'S PART 
0 , 5 : | Sa, ee ee ee + bu ne f the lor waited 
OSSWORD PUZZLE NO. 91 by Jack Barrett 672 reorgani n of the Chunckine vovernment. Full d 
a a we 
Editor and Publisher : 
FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Fditors: KEITH HUTCHISON ® MAXWELL S. STEWART General Chen Cheng, one of the ablest of the Chinese n 


| er ee eee See See eae tary leaders. The choice of Chen Cheng is a 
Editor Political 


' ‘ J 
War Section har t one, since he h Ss Wn) his v ner to cor \ 
J. ALVARRZ DEL VAYO , ’ 1 » 
1 . with the American military representatives. Finance Mini 
Editor Music Critic Drama Critic , ; 

RSB B. H. HAGGIN TOSEPH WOOD 1 rCH ter H. H. Kung, who we 1 close'y with the dle - 

t , , ’ , ' ' , , ' } | 1", | ae 
M r Advertising Mar ger u rs < ue. nas also been r aced, | » i§ known 
) VAN ARX MARY HOWARD ELLISON of his Although these chances are it yrtant steps 

Director of Nation Associates . ! . i } ! } 
¢ ’ Cranes in the right direction, they do 1 far € to warrant 


LILLIE SHULTZ 


Board of Contributine Editors a a 


¢ iy representatives of the non-K tang liberal 
ORMAN ANGELL JONATHAN DANIELS 
r he h ¢ 
LOUIS FISCHER REINHOLD NIEBUHR parties or the Communists | de ee eee ee 
eae —— enment. T)ntil real unit hieved, China's contribution 
y and copyright, 1944, in the U.S. A. by The Nat ernment pba: ae fog ie 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Entered as secor to the war is likely to remain far below that which its man- 
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3, 1879, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., 
8, 1879. Washington Editoria! Bureau: 218 Kelk 
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THE SITUATION IN ITALY IS GOING FROM BAD TO 


worse, and winter has found the Allied authorities incapabi 





o! bring ng any re il help toa | cople which lacks bread 


and medicines. At the beginning of the month, the Italian 


papers displayed on their front pages President Roosevelt's 


} om 


ad ration in all liberated areas of Italy 
would be increased to 300 grams (10.57 


e that the br 
ounces) a day. They 
are now commenting gloomily cn private statements by Allied 
t that they do not know where Mr. Roose- 
Hunger and cold might be tolerable, 


authorities who admi 


] 


velt will get the bread 


at least to the genuine antt Fascist masses, if Italians felt free 
to work for the political reconstruction of their country. But 


if the Allied age 


" ncies do not seem particularly efficient in 
handling the food situat’on, they are certainly active in dis- 
arming the partisans, who want to fight the Germans, and in 
helping the Crown to protect itself from the gathering anti- 
monarchist storm. Dear old Vittcrio Orlando seems to be the 
favorite choice of British and other conservative Allied ele- 
ments for Bonomi's successor. His elevation to the Premier- 
ship, accompan | by the strains of G/ovinezza, would bring 
the liberation cf Italy to a cynical conclusion, if the people do 
not prefer civil war. 7 
WITH UNCTUOUS LEGALISM EAMON DE VALERA 
has refused to give any pledge that Eire will deny sanctuary 
to Axis war criminals. Indicating that he does not intend to 
alter his policy of denying admission to aliens whose pres- 
ence would infringe on its neutrality—a hypocritical claim 
in the face of the almost blatant use of Eire as an Axis espi- 
onage base throughout the war—the Irish Premier insists 
that he can give no assurance that would preclude the exer- 
cise of ‘‘justice, charity, or honor."” This statement will not 
the hundreds of thousands of Irish 
Britain, 


gladden the hearts of 
fighting Nazis in the 
United States. Eire has done well by itself 


who today are armies of 


Canada, and the 


during the war and has escaped most of its horrors. No 


pressure was exerted against its not-so-benevolent neutrality 


even at the height of the Battle of Britain or during the 


worst phase of the submarine war. Eire’s freedom and secur- 
ity, its very existence, have been bought by the lives of those 
with whom it refused to share the fighting. Now, they will 


; 


to say about its policy after the war, par- 


ticularly where it concerns the continuation of the destruc- 


1 
have something 


tion of fascism. Along with semi-fascist Portugal, Eire stands 
he future of Axis 


irding the 


the neutrals in reg 
| an open question; even Spain and Argentina, 


alone among 
leaders as 

on paper at least, have refused haven to the Axis rodents. 
We 


omething of the nature of the fight against oppression, will 


cannot help feeling that the Irish nation, which knows 


declare itself—and force its leader to declare himself—a 
partner in the post-war battle to wipe out the last traces of 
fascism 

4 
WITH AN AIR OF DIGNIFIED SENILITY THE 


executive council of the American Federation of Labor has 


declined the invitation issued by Britain's 1 rade Union Con- 


gress to a world labor conference in February which will 
discuss labor's role in the peace. Mr. Green has his reasons. 
Virst, the C. 1. O. has invited dual unions (the C. I. O.) to 


attend. Second, it has invited organizations which are not 








The N AT] 





“bona fide’ unions—the Catholic trade unions of ¢,, 











and some in Latin America. Third, it has invited the 














trade unions, which are not “‘free’’ lal 


fourth, the T. U. C. 


ali since the International Federation of Trade U; 


Or OTrLanizati 


should not have issued the in 


proper initiating body. Thus, like the brontosaurus 
Organisms which failed to find ways to survive, 
labor organization stubbornly resists the challe: 
times. ‘Dual unionism’’ was inevitable when the A. | 
refused to recognize the need for adopting the | 
union form of organization in mass-production in 
Today the C. I. O., which arose out of that refusal, is the, 
militant and effective labor body in the country—anq 
C. I. O. has accepted the British invitation. To balk » 
meeting with the Russian unions and raise legalistic o| 

to the method of calling the conference is to notify the |, 
world that the A. F. of L. prefers to be left be! 

than yield up any of its prejudices or prerogatives 


+ 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, IN EXACTING FEES OF soy 
$4,000,000 annually from the recording companies, t 
paid directly to the Musicians’ Union, has won a thum 
victory that may well lead to a new Congressional a 
unprecedented violence on labor as a whole. We know: 
the Musicians’ Union under Petrillo’s leadership has "¢ 


a great deal’’ for its members, and we know that wit! 


union musicians would not have achieved what thc 

the way of working conditions and security. The relie! 
unemployed members and the spreading of musi 

are perfectly legitimate activities for a musicians 
We should not object if the fund had been legitimate! 
tained—if, that is, the union had won through the 
processes of collective bargaining the payment of px 


formance fees to the members concerned and if these fa 


had then been tranferred, through democratic unio: pros 
dure, to a relief fund. What is highly objectionable is: 
fact that Petrillo has obtained this fund by means of 1 
nopolistic practices and that his control over the union 
so complete that he will use it as he pleases—not leas 
ways calculated to maintain his own power. By flouting 
War Labor Board and getting his way and his booty! 
methods as blatant as any robber baron ever indulged 
has practically dared Congress to do something about it— 
when Congress does something about Petrillo, it c 

counted on to take out its grievance against him on a 


+ 


labor unions. 


WHEN THE DIES COMMITTEE REACHES THE EN 
of its vicious career next January, it will have few mourns 
Four members of the committee will not return 

Seventy-ninth Congress. In addition to Dies himself, » 
had sufficient discretion not to stand for reelecti 

absentees will include Starnes of Alabama and Coste'lo 4 
California—both defeated in the primaries—and Busdey 
Illinois, who failed in the November elections. Represtt 
tive J. Parnell Thomas of New Jersey, the ranking Rep 
lican member—who unfortunately escaped at the polls— 
wisely decided not to press for the committee's continual 


Although the committee has progressively lost favor (0! 
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¢ . vears as a result of its irresponsible attacks on loyal and 


capable government officials, it signed its death war- 


is fall with a series of pre-election attacks on the 





These atlacns 


for all what The Nation had long contended— 


Administration and its supporters. 


ommittee was using its supposed investigation into 


in” activities as a mask for an underhand atta 
and the New Deal Administration. While 


voice is likely to be raised in Congress for con- 


Hi a of the committeee, some Republicans and anti-New 
re reported to be prepared to fight to have 
ttee’s records kept under H 


% F ol 


priation for their maintenance, so that the smear 


racs a 


inst the Administration may be resumed under 
Ww e cannot beli« 


this obvious politi- 


favorable conditions. ve that the new 


| be suthciently naive to perm 
+ 
BreFRALS IN CONGRESS FIND THEMSELVES IN A 
sult of Senator Van- 
the social-security tax at one 
So sal 
irity Board have urged that the statutory increase to two 
be permitted to go into effect on pon 1, 1945. 


iry favors the increase because it would yield some 


1 maneuver to succeed. 


anewnat emDarrassi "S posit 10on aS a re 


proposal to ‘‘freeze”’ 


for another year. Both the Treasury and the 


j 

. } . ¢ i 
500,000,000 in additional revenue al thus help curb 
Mfiation. The Society Security Board feels that the addi- 
ler coverage 


( ther han 1, 


Mpnal tax would be an asset in its drive for wic 
™)d an expansion of benefits. On the 
Ward rg argues from solid ground when he 


reserve fund is about eight 


Senator 
points out 
sent social-security 
ge as the highest contemplated annual expendi- 
As an anti- 
19 ¢ > tl ycial-securitv levy squaliy oi lt 
isure the social-security evy is equally diihcuit 
x 


to nd. While additional taxation is desirable 


r > 4 al 


bre from the fund during the next five years. 


1 i 
to absorb 
e excess buying power that has been created by the war, 

ocial-security tax has the disadvantage of falling exclu- 
on the lowest income group. Only the first $3,000 in 
subject to payroll deduction. Since the additional 
would be collected from a two per cent tax would 


for social-security purpcses but would help de- 
war, the only effect of the increase would 


gay the costs of the 


to shift a greater part of the burden of the war to the 


+ 


west’ income groups. 


HE WORKERS OF THE R. J. REYNOLDS PLANT 
t Winston-Salem, North Carolina, this month celebrated 


nent of union security and wage increases after a 

sle. But one man faces a sentence of sixty days on 
ing as the price of victory. The story Sonal at 
oon, June 20, 


morning session ef a War Labor Board hearing has just 


in the federal courtroom at Winston-Salem. 


The dispute is between the R. J. Reynolds Company, 

rs of Camel cigarettes, and its workers, organized in 

¢ United Cannery, Agricultural, ee and Allied Work- 
of America, C. I. O. 
WLB officials and panel m 


Union people gather in small 
embers chat. Company 
The C. I. O. 
William 


, who has been a leader in the fight for organization 


and company-union workers are present. 


@ 1 J 
are discussing a point in the case with 





> ee s 4 } } ¢ ] ; A f+ 
since 1942. Lhere is no disorder of any kit 1. After the 
noon recess the hearing is resumed. That evening the | : 
ir at DeBerry’s home and arrest him on a char of 
having assaulted a wl woman <« y the noon reces 
The wc 1 im q on 5 i i on, f ous 
Ty 
CUO 1ly-t on O iJ l 
i 
} ) to thirty ) oO 
s 

the 2h O ( ¢ A A ina ia, C y 

ul } i U too ) < 
] , } 7 t 
CAliC Oll i i i l " Sy 4 Ca j 
1 Yl e.4 
i < i 4 i } y i i f { 

‘ | 
UO. i ers > ej ai 

' 
On { kL Ul Ss i QCil ‘ D i ) 
s aay On tle frOa Aiie | 1! 1 1 
is taking the ¢ to the state Supreme Court December 12. 


THE DEATH OF DR. HENDRIK COLIJN, FORMER 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands, r ne bly the 


business men with social vision. His 


small tribe of big 


} 1 af } 
public life was one long battle to remove or reduce barriers 


to international trade. At the World Economic Conferences 
of 1927 and 1933, and at the meetings of the Economic 


Comn 


of th illusory nature of economic 


littee between conferences, he warned again and again 
, 


sovereignty in the modern 


world. He was one of the few men in positions of influence 


who saw the connection between autarchy and unemploy- 


a 1 , , 
proclaimed, in Mussolini's 
m wouldn't work 


ment. He was one of the few who 


early heyday, that fascis and was a danger 


to the peace of the world; he was one of the first 
i 


tor of th ree la 


afl T } 
outspoken anti-Nazis. As a direc 


panies, he was always listened to with respect, but his warn- 
ings were not acted 1 He lived to see his worst predic- 
tio con The rt ; overran | ( try tayed 
and 1O ] ] Cc Nn tne hot Or a he VAS 
greeted by the Dutch National Anthem went to 


church. After that he was noi allowed at large. He died in 





Coming 


IN DECEMBER ISSUES OF THE NATION 
JAN MASARYK, Foreign Minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia, will ] 


ntr { ‘ r? AY ’ 
CONLUPIVDULE a PNMICan’ al 


future o 


cD, ; ’ . ’ Ti, ae Ms 
. Europe { ) Le jl uf Oi )) CCil 4 ~- 


has written a new book, “Democ- 


STUART CHASE 
racy Under Pressure,” to be published by the Twen- 


tieth Century Fund. Three cha ear In 
The Nation before the book appears. The first, Will 


It Be Peace? will be in the issue of December 2. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART’S article, China’s Zero 
Hour, in the current issue, i ve first of a series on 
the crisis in China. The second, by KATE MITCH- 


ELL, editor of Amerasia, will appear December 9. 
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Lhe Same Old Gang 


HE Kilg 


tional security is pive 


yore committee's new 


‘n added point by the international 
business conference which has 


York 
of Manufacturers, the 


just been held Rye, New 


The conference was called by the National Association 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Fereign Trade Council, and the American sec- 
Many of the 


it that 


tion of the International Chamber of Commerce 


men and most of the organizations taking part represer 
morally bankrupt : ind economically indefensible pre-war world 


of monopolistic restriction and covert collaborationism so con- 


4 


genial to the Nazis in their attempt at world conquest. Except 


for the Indian delegation, they seemed bent on reviving just 


though they veer cautiously away 


such a world after the war, 


cartel’’ and pay the 


from the now unpopular word usual 
It is significant that the two 
leading were Winthrop W, 
Aldrich of Rockefeller’s Chase National Bank—which, like 
Standard Oil, 


Pearl H irbor 


lip-service to ' free enterprise.” 


individuals at the conferenc 


erms 


president-desig- 


enjoyed profitable relations with Nazi cos 


before and Sir Clive Baillieu, 
ration of Industries, which sought an 


fter Munich. The 


» of the British Fede 


' ' 
illiance with German industry a same old 


1 | 
gang is still at work. 
til 


If men of this kind ctives, the 


world full employment will be slight and the c! 


i 


, , , , 
C;serman revival for a th rd att “mpt very good inace 1. 


German industrial group,” the Kilgore commitiee wart has 
been the mainstay of the international cartel system. In their 
agreements with American and British companies the German 

urtelists specify lly provic led that in the event of war cartel 


arrangements would be resumed when hostilities were ter- 


| ‘ a oe 
minated Any efforts to retain the international cartel .em 


to keep in German mititarist- 


has already 


1 ' ’ 
will therefore help t 


power the 


naiuete rlist ! a 
INGUSCTIALISE ¢ que 


which planned and Jaunc hed 


committee 


lustrialists 


! ! ' ts 
two world wars Kilgore pro SES the pun- 
> i i 


1 —_ 
ishment of Germany's leading in as equally guilty 


with the Naz x the bre yup of mo 10] lies and cartels in 


j ! } 
the Reich, the unmasking of secret German holdings in neu- 
| +} ] ; 3 | ar 
tral countries, and not only the destruction of the German 
armament industry “but also the dismantling and removal 


to the devastated areas of Europe of the indirect 


tallurgical and chemical 


primary 


incl iding the me 


munitions industfric 
industri 

The committee sees that the basic Pp! oblem here is not 
confined to Germany. It declares that a cartel system dominated 


I \ Amer in of British interests “would event rally produce 
t! und able 1 Its as the one exploited by the Ger- 
man."” We agree with its attack upon loose talk about saving 
thr i vod { i! s Ol 1 truth, nethis suld b 
left, since restriction is of the very essence of cartels.” And 
ree with the committee when it says, “Any proposal 

hich would t in priva monoy olies the power to n ike 

ternational econom« igrecments must be considered the 

ntithesis of genuine democracy and international « yopera- 
on The 1 pose of the cartel is profit thro If h restriction 

itt ; the form of secret economic treaties between irs pon- 
ble econorm interests. Wh re compet tion is no longer POs- 

sible, the only sound alternative is government own rship 


report on cartels and na- 


The 


et by the A 


the Municheers and the collaborationists of Euro 


We want no world order ruled in secr 


a world neither prosperity nor peace could long e: 


De Gaulle and the 


Resistance 

BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
EWSPAPER correspondents like lesser me 
natural disposition to see events in the lig! 


own prophecies. Nowhere has this tendency bee 


dent than in recent dispatches from Paris. Report 


before the liberation were anti-Gaullist, or at least 


skeptical about the strength of the French leader, 


sending a dispatches which dramatize, if th 
exaggerate, the difficulties General de Gaulle is ex 
On some 


with the resistance elements. 


on others the ‘elements of order” 
And, 
fall back on his own political judgment as he ex 
1 fact 


sions 


imminent ; 


' 
upper hand. as usual, the distant observer is 


bits of soli from the soup of contradictory 
centrous con lt 
a oe “m to indicate tt . 
lie facts scem to indicate that tne 


differences of opinion in its o 


French go 


faced with sharp 


and between itself and some factions in the resistan 
ment, especially the Communists. But it is also cl 


Broups are try 
that lies the 
dilemma facing De Gaulle. 
That the di 
raulle is trying to be two thir 
In the first days ¢ of 


ment. In best mye of a peaceful 

lemma is a real one, no one can d 
eral de ¢ igs at once 
ind leader of a revolution. 


state 


the two roles seemed one, but even then the confi 
tions was only hiding under a cloud of glory tha 
last 


in close concert with his Allies, particularly the B 
Americans, on whom he is wholly dependent for 


As head of the French state De Gaulle has | 


supplies of every sort; and he 


governing 
power, accepted 


first as a sovereign power, capable of 
territory, and then as a 


equal in the councils of the Allies. 


“great” 


This role fits the French leader's temperament and | 


De Gaulle is fir 
a nationalist; everything else comes s 
should think, 


Roosevelt himself—that D 


ical attitude without a wrinkle: 
patriot and 
be admitted, I 


doubter—even by Mr 
1Oul y ivif, 


must by the most 


has acquitted himself with remarkable skill as the 
a state which had to be fabricated, in the midst 
invasion, out of a country crushed Nazi occi 
f 


moralized by the treason of its former rulers, and 


civil war. 


The disbelief in De Gaulle’s popularity 
following inside France has been proved t 
founded. With Churchill's recent Paris 


own visit to Moscow the French le 


visit to 


in prospect, 


at last feel that his stubborn struggle to reestablish | 


ness of France is all but finished. France is repr 


the European Advisory Council and promised a shai 


occupation of Germany. From now on ail import 
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1g to avoid open conflict with the 
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rning Western Europe will be made ih full col- 


with the French government. 


It has 


confidence 1m- 


victory has not been won without cost. 
sacrifice of part of the 


4 + site 
a definite f 


a 
: | 1 1 ’ P 4 . 
; De Gaulle by the revolutionary elements whose 
, militant energy put him in power and today 
+ - 1: } 
< In h l ¢C qdabDle Naste tO swing d 
1 ! } 
} he ranks O 1¢ A 5 lf i 1 l l 
f » force—he has built up the central power of the 


at the expense, and at some points in defiance 


; resistance movement. The decree disbanding the 
Pat Guard, a Communist-controlled mil was i d 
¥ vious consultation with the Council of Liberatio 
] | the ( ouncil issued a Most in ynant i rotest, insist 
sng that all decisions concerning internal order a id the lib- 
‘&§ vement should be made in agreement between the 
7 nd the government, and pointing out that it had 


forces of the 11b- 


hy lying the problem of the armed 


Beration and was ready to submit a 


1€TS CXPTessec 


q f order, but many responsible lead 


is i. 
‘ at neither the police nor, especially, the secret 
a : y } ~pmet 
ervice had been sufficiently purged of pro-Vichy elements to 
s puf, 


be trusted with full control. To disarm the resistance fighters 
the armed police harce would be 
ne armec police In Charge would De ; 
The Communists naturally took an 


bitterly denouncing the government and 


movement 
even stronger line, 
demanding resistance to its decree. 

® It was at about the same time that the activities of the 
F. I. began to 
That 


angist headquarters and some 


+ 


BSnanish maguis in the F. alarm the newspaper 


at all costs. Spanish Republicans 
} ken over Phal 


of order 


rr 


} y + ¢ r 
c tes in the south of France and were stag forays 
ee ee See ee Se ee gee © 
a s the Dorder seemed terribiy disturbing to persons Who 


1 1 - ? servis te arte 
revolution should be strictly limited to acts 


1¢ Allied High Command 
; ; 
Mt 


serious trouble between the French govern- 


t iat 


ordered by tl Here, too, events 


ment and its more radical supporters. 
But the interesting thing is that nobody chose to touch off 


the sticks Of 


dynamite which could be seen protruding from 


each of these tinder piles. This is a political fact quite as 


tant as the explosive elements in the situation, and it 


isa fact which has been largely ignored. The row over the 


Patriotic Guard was settled by a compromise. The Guard was 
disbanded, but its members were kept as a reserve force for 

e actinr Thic ; vat c r ly mare £ a r?AE 
i olce action, iniS 18 No. necessarily a Mere race-Saving 


formula: it is in localities far from the big centers, particularly 


in factory towns, that Vichy saboteurs are most active and the 
power of the central government is weakest. Especially in 


that large area of southwestern France, which is governed for 


ail practical purposes by the F. F. I., the services of these 
irs can still be usefully employed. In any case the 
value of the Patriotic Guard and the prestige of the Council 
of Resistance were recognized by this agreement and a seri- 
ous conflict was avoided. 

In the matter of the Spanish magquais, another compromise 
was reached. The Spaniards were dissuaded frcm attempting 
tn open invasion of Spain from French sojl, but they were 
hot disarmed or disbanded. They have withdrawn twelve 


mules behind the frontier to avoid trouble but their formations 






remain intact as a part of t F. F. I 
border a 7 P es ‘ : 
Order as individuais, they ao if on tl . ¢ nf On Hity 


Here, again, De Gaulle has avoided a r nona F 


that wou!d arouse inte I has | post 
poned r r than avo But | t 
I in the | s of the Pyrene the | y 
be different 

] I sserted | 4 ( t { 
the French i ‘ lt 1 st “- i 
in I 110 ft re ta stro 4 
s Harol i ¢ ! ted rf N w Yor! | f 
that Allied rece tion of t De G ) rent 15 
ra | ly tos ts hands inter } Allies 
wa 1 order: t} y Wal 1 KCS | ito Lhey 

1 ft I ) ) | tion of 

I ht De Gaul to have given them a t 
part of what they demande pa t for sand re 
tion and the adr ion of Fras to the exclusive club of 
“"< of all Bu so far | no al! wed th to 1' 
him to lengths that would enda r the support of his mili- 
tant mass following 

Allied policy is not likely to be wise enouch to recoenize 
that the revolution in Western Eure I t | “ to run 


In France our military authorities have by all accounts done 
a 200d job of working with the resist e forces and keeping 
their fingers out of politics. It is on the hicher levels of diplo- 
matic intervention that difficulties arise. None of our political 
leaders seem to realize that order and stability only 
from a Europe purged and rebuilt by the energy of its parti- 
the men and women who have shown themselves will- 
1 both to kill and to risk t i | th. If 
a uppressed or disarmed while ¢ r tur h n 
power, the fires of revolut |! {int . 
ous directions. The resistance forces wil! cooy to tl . 


but they will not be igne 1. Europe is theirs, they lieve, 
and neither governments back from ler \ g | rT 
Ministers can tell them other This is true in | It 
is also true in Italy and Greece, in Beleitum and Holland. Un- 
fertunately in those countries no leader has appeared who 
commands the confidence that so far belongs to General de 
Gaulle. The conflict between the resistance groups in B m 
and the reactionary Pierlot government dramatizes the entire 


problem ti it faces E rope in t} 1S e7l 4 Ol I I ration If 
Allied 


; 
threatened 


scldiers are actually 1 1 as General Erskine has 


, to disarm the Belgian { 


political bungling of the Allied leaders will have reached its 
bitter resolution. Let us hope that sanity—such as saved the 

+ ¢ Frar salt cae of . ler ay} hr + ly 
situation in France—wil! prevent a tragedy which mignt easily 


plunge Europe into a struggle far more horrible than the war 


against Hitler 





Miss Kirchwey, as vice-chairman of the National 
Citizens’ Political Action Committee, will attend a 
meeting of the executive board of the committee in 
Chicago this Saturday and will report on tt in next 
week's isiue. 




















offensive on the western front 


HIS 


looks like the real thing a carefully pla ined, well- 


mounted general offensive designed to bring Germany 


( Monday 


Tae 
well the design will su 


1944. As this is written morning), 


loa } 


now 


to defeat in 
it is far too early to ju 


bviously will not fail for lack of organized 


surprise, characteristic which has been 


after a pretty general eclipse in 
the last. The surprise in this case was not only as to the 


> wnoie Olensive 3 


, : ' ‘ 
r to front dispatch S, the Germans tnournt we we 


] ! ] 1 } ' — . . nr 
digging in for the winter, and they busied themselves 1 
, , 
aoing th 1 thi ( vancii tre ro ] 
, , , 
m ( | yuls, rather ¢ ro ily winte i in prep 
1 yn for a pro i Not only were ou parat $ 
' 
for 1 Offensive co iled, but sto s Were pial 1 Wi 
7 ' ’ 
they would r h Ger ears stories Ww! h told of nol yg 
oe . 
Allied push d rt earliest and most bitter I pean win 
I o i 


} ! 
air supremacy paid its usual but 


unpublicized dividend of re ting enemy aerial reconnais 
{ amu { 5 puaran y freedom of 

I int wit ) fear oO tit 
Lihat mov vent ha rtainty b 1on a ind and 1 pre- 
( ited scale. It had to be, in order to overcome the 
Iver circumstances detailed in this column two weeks 
o: our long lines of communication versus the enemy's 
ort lines, tl ick German recovery from the demoraliz- 


A ° | 
ing retreat of August, the strong prepared position in the 


Westwall, and the protracted defense of the French ports 
It will be recalled that it took the Allies seven weeks to 
build up sufficient strength for the breakout in Normandy 
borders of Germany. This 


Holland 


hould have given us the deep-water ports 


pursuit, clearing France, Belgium, and most of 
needed to sustain new blows; but it didn’t, and the present 
offensive is still being st pli d largely through beach lIand- 
ings. Cherbourg, Brest, and Marseilles are a long way from 


the fighting, and it is on Antwerp that General Eisenhower 


must be depending for an early expansion of the upply 
flow. The remarkable fact is that the beach-landing method, 
plus the flow through available ports, has been sufficient to 
get this offen off to a good start after a build-up time 


‘ded for the No mandy break- 


not much lonyver than was n 
through 
Presumably the build-up of supplies has been great enough 


to sup ort the exploiting of whatever successes 


may be won 


It would be tragic indeed if the coming phases of the batile 
encirclement and annihilation of enemy groupings, pursuit 
toward Ber! should break down through lack of fuel and 


ammunition, There is every reason to assume, on the basis 
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of past performance, that General Eisenhower as 


I 






efhcient staff have taken appropriate measures t 







this doesn't happen; and probably the Allies ha 






supplies to maintain themselves until the estir 





A 


when Antwerp will be brought into full use. 





makes the work of the small supply ships, the | 





talions, and the Red Ball express-trucking system ¢ “4 





remarkable, because the expected date of Ant 





still be at a considerab! 





ing into full use must 


Heavy bombardment of the port by V-1 and V-2 is veh 





to be currently under way and is likely to cause fury 





' 1 


By any reckoning, then, the sending forwa: 





armies simultancously is a fine achievement. The t al anf 
logistic sit 


lvances on the ground are not what we want at 


lation is 





h that, by an apparent pa 







Montgomery's favorite ‘dogfight’ 


dubbed by him before the Battle of Alamein, 








is he correctly predicted, the Germans E 





would be finally defeated and rendered incapab! 


' 
tracted resistance elsewhere. Ideally, the enemy 


rhe owl 


vhere he 1 






an ; 
giving the Allies the ¢ 





nost of his fighting strength in men and mated 


, 
to di ifoy 





now on the western front. Confronted by such a 
let 


- , 
tion of power as three complete 





armies attacki 





center of gray 


< 


Aachen front—the real 





Narrow 





west—any normal general would stage a slow at ‘t 
withdrawal to the east bank of the Rhine, delay: 







tackers and making them take losses amid the b! 


ations, and minefields en 





route. But “| 





field fortifi 
commands the Germans today—Hitler, Himmler, Gened 








Staff man, or clique of generals—is not normal, and the las 






man-last-round defense theory is still strongly h 





enemy councils, On the other hand, the enemy's de 





been a good deal more intelligent in the past fi 
“intuitive” direction of the N 





after the incredible 






battle, and a comparatively sane head may prevail att 





moment of Germany's crisis. 
Let us fervently hope that it does not. The best } 






now is for a slow advance toward Cologne and t! 






with the Germans continuing to throw their b 





into the face of greatly superior man-power and \ 






metal. Men and metal will, sooner or later, wear theit' 
through the Westwall; if it is strongly held to the 4 
they will wear their way through the better part 
the same time. 1! 








armies in the west at 





German 





problem of getting across the Rhine will be simp! 





it may not be necessary to fight another major battle in! 





west at all. The Germans simply lack reserves to plug 4 
big holes in the Westwall; they are topheavy up forwil 
and their over-all defense system has the fatal weakness 








lacking depth. Moreover, they are short of mobile 
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eas: if the Allies can break into the open, they will 





able to prevent quick exploitation, long gains on 
of battle 


sassing of strong points and fortress 


id, the increasing encirclement isolated 


vs, and the by-] 


If continued Al llied pressure in the south is main- 
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Army 


if the Red 


central 


tained, and, above all, can open a general 


offensive on the sector of the 


enemy will not be able to shitt any troops to meet this 


growing threat in the west. The freeze in the east has set in, 


and the lull may be nearly over. 


| he 65-Cent Minimum 


4 

Washington, Navember 19 
} WO basic domestic issues have arisen here for progres- 
sives, and they call for the fullest possible measure of 
ME public understanding and pressure. Both are central 
“ES the problem of —o full employment after the war, 
° ither can we expect leadership from the White 
\ The first revolves pen the appointment of the new 
t Property Board; the second around the Pepper resolu- 
Hon | 65-cent minimum wage, on which Set sm opened 

ri day before a Senate labor and education subcommittee. 


g has been gained since I touched upon the first 
ek’s letter. Protests from Philip Murray of the 
mes Patton of the National Farmers’ Union, and 
ral Senators, including Murray and Kilgore, have led the 
ise to withdraw one of its intended appointments 
the § s Property Board and to hold up the other two, 
he appointment withdrawn is that of Colonel Joseph P. 
who has been executive assistant to Will Clayton 
y Administrator under an executive order 
February. The two hel 
sident that a board controlled by the nominees 
lesse Tones and Will Cl layton would not be confirmed i 
fie Senate, are those of Sam H. Hu 
faithful workhorse in the Jones-dominated 


d up, after Senator Barkley 


bands and James Shep- 
4 | H I in 1s {S a 
in a 


its subsidiaries—unimaginative, competent 


’ 
y, totally unsuited to the task of using government- 


-d plants, lands, and commodities as a means to break 


ind stimulate industrial expansion toward full em- 


nt. He was to be, and may still be, nominated for the 


hip. 
poration-law firm in Los Angeles. Such nominees are unfit 


} 


Shepherd, unknown here, 


rans 


is a partner in a 


ng ntenance of the semi-monopolistic status 


but mai 
g0, which is exactly what the Jones-Clayton-Baruch-Byrnes 


vd have 


ve in mind—and what the President appears pre- 
juiesce in, despite his talk of 60,000,000 jobs after 


tr. On this issue it would be most helpful if the White 


red toa 


heard some grumbling from the grass roots. 
Blhe second issue raises two questions, one ethical, the 
mcr economic. The first is whether at this late date we are 
ptaxe a firm step toward that equality of sacrifice once prom- 
The second is whether we are to take the 


d us in the war. 


t | step toward providing the wanes of mass purchas- 

ent 
for which we are ail 
The 
in certain forlornly neglected 
hold-the-line order of Octo- 


rf necessary to maintain full « after the 


ihe 65 wai eta resolution, 


| to Senator Pepper of Florida, would do both 
Pper measure has its origin 


ons of the President’s 











1942, The National War Labor Board was ordered to 





F. STONE 


palitfin — ad tan o 
STaDIMIZe Wages except where increases were called for to 
- ; sq] 49 ten ry r " oa lete r ‘ . 
correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate substand- 
} lities - ' 
to aid in the 


ards of living, to correct gross inequalities, or to a 


i 


The WLB has moved but 
substand- 
luced by 


the Congress 


f the 


ee arma or to eliminate 


effective prosecution of war.’ 
falteringly to correct 
and the concurrent resol tro 


ui0on if 


rds of living,” 
“the sense of 
ne hourly rate of 65 
National War Labor 


’ At present em] loyers 


Senator Pepper we uld declare it 


that a straight-tir cents per hour is 


the minimum below which the Joard 


hall consider any wage substandard. 


may raise wages to 40 cents an hour without reference to 


the SO 


. This 


S hada’ 


board, and regional boards may raise wages up to 
, . y I 


cents an hour without reference to the national board 


is on the theory that wages below these levels are 
The Pepper resolution would increase the rate to 65 cents, 


but in the form of an authorization rather than a direction 
to the board. 
A rate of 65 


hour week, or $1,352 a year for workers lucky enough 


cents an hour adds up to $26 for a forty- 


to work fifty-two weeks a year. This is considerably below 


the so-called emergency budget for a family of four as figured 
with the 


standard which may be 


out oe by the WPA warning that it was 


intended only “for an emergency 

cessary depressed conditions” and might prove 
“harmful to both health if too long c 
This budget, as adjusted to present prices, calls for an income 
$1,730 a year, or an average hourly earning rate of 8612 


ai 

and morale” yntinued. 

of 

cents. Lest any reader think this too munificent, I give the 

budget 

compare it with his own household expenditures: food, $751; 
$201; 


} 
taxes, $44; war bonds, $62. 


as broken down into its constituent parts so he can 


household operation, $186; 
This for 
four people, about $16 
-will give you an idea of the living standard called 


$214; Passings 
$17 


for one year. Its housing allowance 


Iethine 
ci Ching, 


miscellaneous, 


a month 
for by this emergency budget, which is $378 a year more 
than would be made by a man working a forty-hour weck 
the year round at 65 cents an hour. 

Now despite war prosperity, and there is plenty of it in 
the test before the 


the middle and upper brackets, imony 


Pe pper committee Fi ed that 40 per cent of America’s work- 


ers are making less than 65 cents an hour. The numbe 


from 3 per cent in mining to 86 per cent in 
T 


1 
in r 


the manufacturing industries one worker in four is mak 
hour. ‘The American economy,” 


Philip Murray told the committee, 


ing less than 65 cents an 
“is still loaded down with 
low income groups. Thirty per cent of all consumer units in 
the United States were in 1943 still receiving less than $1,500 
7,093,000 consumer units which are 


ser year. There are still 
y 
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earning less than $1,000 per year. The group between $1,000 
and $1,500 numbered 5,120,000 consumer units. All of these 
families and single consumer units cannot even maintain the 
emergency level of living established by the Works Progress 
Administration for persons and families on relief.” 

Eleven million American workers are earning less than 
65 cents an hour. It is clear that even under conditions of 
war prosperity, not one-third but two-fitths of the American 
working class is ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed. That their 
employers have done somewhat better in the war is indicated 
by testimony as to how much a 65-cent minimum would cost 
industry. ‘For industries involved,” Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers’ Union told the Pepper committee, ° total profits in 
1943, based on corporate tax returns, were 303 per cent above 
1936-39. Increased wages under Senator Pepper's proposal 
represent only 7 per cent of 1943 profits in manufacturing 
industries, 1.1 per cent in mining industries, and 6.85 per cent 
in finance, insurance, and real-estate industries. This, it is 
plain, would still leave employers a substantial proportion of 
their increase in profits over 1936-39.” It is also plain that 
the OPA has been a good deal more tender to business in 
fixing prices at a profitable level than the WLB has been 
thoughtful of labor in correcting “inequalities” and “eliminat- 
ing substandard” wages. 

This is not merely an ethical problem, it is also an eco- 
nomic one. Workers living on this level hardly provide the 
market we need for full employment after the war. The Shoe 
Workers’ Union, pleading for the 65-cent minimum, pointed 
out that today 19.6 per cent of the women and 27.3 per cent 
of the men in this country can afford only one pair of shoes 
at a time and that 61.5 per cent of the population own two 
pairs or less. “If the American shoe industry wants a market,” 
John Rackliffe said, “here it is.” Frances Sayler of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, after analyzing the 
sales figures in those industries, testified that if the annual 
income of the lower-paid workers were moved up into the 
$1,500-to-$3,000-a-year class, “it would mean a potential 
market for some 7,000,000 refrigerators where those prod- 
ucts had never been bought before.” That, she pointed out, is 
more than double the 1941 boom-level production. Here, 
obviously, in raising low living standards, is the key to full 
employment of facilities and man-power. 

Let no one imagine, however, that a mere increase of 
minimums to the 65-cent level is going to be anywhere near 
enough to create the post-war market we need. It is expected 
that with the defeat of Germany war production will slow 
down and overtime will be less necessary. The elimination of 
overtime in manufacturing would cut $2,153,000,000 from its 
wage bill—and that also means from its market for manu- 
factures. As against this, the adoption of the 65-cent mini- 
mum in manufacturing would add but $935,000,000. In 
terms of purchasing power we shall have taken two steps 
backward to one step forward. Let us look at the figures in 
another way. Our gross national production is running at 
about $200 billion a year, of which $105 billion is war 
expenditure. That provides some idea of the pap which must 
be closed to get full employment after the war. The 65-cent 
minimum would contribute $51 billion in purchasing power 


toward the closing of that gap. It is little enough, but to get 


even this little will take a fight. 
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‘aa ALL BUT INCREDIBLE prostitution of our 


to the service of a notorious stock-jobbing, pold.».. 





bling, railroad-ruining, and generally swindling clique , 





probably do more ultimately towards effecting a reform » 





Our judiciary system than will ever be accomplished by 4, 
united efforts of the bar, the legislature, and the i: lip - 
people.— November 4, 1869. 








THE RUSSIAN STUDENT . .. is as liberal in Politics y 
in philosophy, will show all the faults of the governmey 
will discuss the rights of man and the advantages of 2 rs 
public, detests Napoleon III, admires Lincoln, believes it 
the cause of Poland, and regards America, and his imapiy). 
tions of liberty, order, and simplicity there, with pres 
reverence.—November 4, 1869. 











“ONE POOR GIRL: The Story of Thousands.” By Wiz 
Sikes. “It depicts the hard, the terrible experience of ‘One 
Poor Girl’ in this great city, in which, beyond all questioy 
she is but the representative of numberless others. Poverty 
vice, avarice, and remorseless lust are at various times rej 
to crush her to despair and suicide, although she is at las 
strangely rescued. The book is written with feeling and 
taste, but with the evident purpose to plead the cause of th 
wretched and defenseless."—The Evangelist. E egantly 
printed on tinted paper, . . . J. B. Lippincott & Co. (avyr) 
—November 4, 1869. 










THE ELECTIONS of last week may fairly be taken to show 
that on the whole the relative strength of the Re; 
and Democrats is probably not as yet materially changed 
from what it was last year... . It is pretty clear that on the 
whole Grant's administration is generally approved. He 
could today, in spite of what mistakes he has made, be elected 









over Seymour and Biair by about the majority he got lis 
November.—November 11, 1869. 







IN SPITE OF the immense strides toward popular govern 
and 


ment which Europe has made during the last ten years, aod 
the general admission of the conservatives that the cause of 






s 





privilege is hopelessly lost, liberalism can hardly be said t 
be in a satisfactory condition, owing to irreconcilable dfer 
ences of opinion which begin to show themselves in its ow 
ranks.—November 11, 1869. 









THE NEW YORK TIMES has a special dispatch from 
correspondent in St. Petersburg announcing another ‘trp 
alliance,” this time between Russia, Austria, and Franc 







eT 


it is to be presumed against Prussia—and involving the mai 


tenance of a certain armed force—November 18, 1869 







THE OPENING of the Suez Canal promises to be one 0! 
the greatest ceremonials of the century; but alrcacy © 
“economists and calculators” are doing their best to mar 
occasion, by asking if it will pay.—November 18, 1869. 
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hind 





- r ’ ’ 7 ° ' 7? 
. 2 ted recall of General | oti l and 
y the ‘ I Gauss has rocused t On O th Gilil- 
1 ’ ’ 
; ( which h ve lo e .<€ t¢ ] i ] Ci ng M4 
1 ? ' 1 
representatives in China. Altl 1 both the Presi- 
' 
Chinese Foreign Minister have chosen, for 
1 ~ — - 
a. 7 ymatic reasons, to attribute Stilwell’s withdrawal 
4 , 1 r 
1 of personalities between Stilwell a d Chiang Kai- 
‘ A | _ 
1es from American correspondents which were 
by the War Department make it evident that impor- 
$9 i U 1i¢n Nane it eviaen hat imp 
ol 
: 1 Tes tt : ; 
ies of policy were involved. Stilwell has failed in 
= s to work out a basis for military cooperation with 
if ) 


' tt because he lacked diplomatic finesse, but because 
ally Washington and Chungking have different 


By Ww tives in the war. Brooks Atkinson, of the New York 





of ‘Oral Times, reflected the disillusionment of American representa- 
-_ Biv China when he declared that the Chungking regime 
eae to be “more concerned with maintaining its political 
a i ‘ y than with driving the Japanese out of China.” 
's at las St ars extreme. But it has been 
1p 2 t f at China was not contributing 
e - » fee as 7 » the war as might reasonably be expected in view 
B of it nse natural and human rescurces. Although the 


(apvr) ae! y defeats that China has suffered in the past four or 
hs may be attributed in part to lack of help from 


they also reflect incompetence within the army, grave 


: rnal economic weaknesses, and basic political disunity. 
JW 4 
These weaknesses e hasten to add, were at the top. No sol- 


r or more self-sacrificing than the Chinese com- 


r. But the leadership left much to be desired. 


uu, fe Several of the military commanders who fled before the 
lvance or otherwise disobs 1 ord have been 
' And apart from the laxity of a few generals, there 
a grave lack of ccordination in the Chinese defense 

>t organization in the General Staff. In some instances 

re Government troops have been dispatched to imperiled 
y it the knowledge of field commanders; in others 
appeals of local commanders for reinforcements have 
ts led. Many of the troops called on to face the 
. were untrained and pcorly led, lacking arms and 


, tions, ill-clothed, and undernourished. 
A 


Honan campaign, where the Japanese first broke 
a decisive victory, the effects of years of political 


le. Local Chinese peasants, 


1 
‘ 


re clearly discernil 


the seizure of grain and trahsport and by being 


i 1 for forced labor, rose in protest and disarmed 
a n soldiers, first individually and then in groups. It is 
| that 50,000 rifles were seized by the peasants under 
“Better the soldiers of Japan than the soldiers of 
Ea. po.” Many of these rifles are now being used by 
. peasants in guerrilla fighting against the Japanese. 
. Faced by constant evidence of military and political « 


Organization among the Chinese forces, the American govern- 





ment has long sought for a way to strengthen Chinese re- 
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Tl loss of tens of lio of dol > warth of v | I- 
t in Burma due to ft and inef ncy within tl 

Chincse supply organization made it clear that the of 
helping China was far mo complicated and hazardous than 
t of hel; ing Britain or Russia. It was not enough tor - 
facture and ship the needed supplies; they had to be deliv- 
ered where they would be used in the war against Japan. In 


ler to make sure that lend-lease aid went where it would 


1e most good, supplies were consigned to General Stil- 
well. Since modern weapons are virtually useless in the hands 
of Chinese soldiers who have not been trained in modern 
military techniques, Stilwell naturally distributed such sup- 
plies as he received to the armies which cooperated most 
closely with the American military advisers. The old-line 
militarists resented this and undoubtedly were largely re- 
sponsible for Chiang Kai-shek’s demand that the distribution 
of Iend-lease be placed in his hands 
UNITY BEGINS AT HOME 

Stilwell’s control over lend-lease shipments was, however, 
at best a negative ~ aution. It has long been evident that 
if China is to be made a base for large-scale military opera 
tions against Japan, some sort of plan for collaboration will 
-d out between the Kuomintang and the 
Communist or partisan forces. The United States needs bases 
in the north of China as well as in the areas contrelled by 


Chungking. And the Kuomintang blockade of the partisan 


a ; re 9 ; : 

areas has not only immobilized some half-million of Chiang’s 

best troops but deprived nearly as many well-trained partisans 
d 4 i 

of needed arms and equipment. President Roosevelt is re- 


ported to have urged Chiang Kai-shek at the Cairo confer- 


ence to seek an early settlement with the partisans, and he 


may well have pointed out at that time that if China were 
united we would have a strong inducement for stepping up 
our assistance substantially. Although Kuomintang-partisan 
negotiations were started early in 1944, the months passed 
without progress. Impatient at the delay, the P lent sent 
Major General Patrick Hurley and Donald M. Nelson to 
Chungking to work out a basis for more effective collabor 


between China and the United States. With a view to 


revitalizing Chinese resistance, Hurley and Nelson are re- 
ported to have urged Chiang to reorganize his Cabinet so as 
to eliminate members ef the reactionary clique that have been 
obstructing the war effort and bring in representatives from 
th j artisans and the d ocrat oups both ind Ou 
side the Kuomintang. Since none of the Kuomint leader 
‘ willing to cooperate militarily with the partisans, 
Hurley is said to have proposed that an American general 
presumably Stilwell, be given an over-all com: nd. 
Chinese spokesmen have given varying explanations for 


i 
the rejection of thes > propo als. Son aid that China was 
willing to cooperate with th United States in any reasonable 


program but that it refused to submit to “dictation.” Later, 
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Foreign Minister T. V. Soong officially repudiated such state- he has failed to deal with the fundamental p: 
ments by denying that this country had made any demands speculation, hoarding, usury, and excessive taxatio 
on China. Soong declared that American-Chinese relations peasantry—practices which have been the principa 
ssed the belief that they would obstructing output. In fact, many observers doubt 


were never better and exp: 
Chiang has the power, without a military reorgar 


become even closer in the fu 
Unfortunately, there seems to be little ground for such an support from abroad, to combat the landlord-mo: 
optimistic interpretation of recent developments. None of the bloc which has come to dominate the Kuomiatan 
basic difficulties have been ironed out. Chungking has taken The immense speculative profits made possible th: 
none of the steps which are necessary for an improvement in flation and scarcity of goods have strengthened th 
large economic and political influence of this rx 
group. According to the Ta Kang Pao, China's lead 


paper, it has used this increased power to prevent th 


China's war effort. Despite a storm of criticism from both 
within and without China directed against the confusion and 


inefliciency in the Chinese High Command, no fundamental 
reorganization of that group has been undertaken. General nent from instituting the measures necessary to iaci 
Ho Ying-chin, who has been suspected of defeatist tenden- duction or bring inflation under control. 

This group has also undoubtedly been influential! 
ing a settlement between the Kuomintang and the 
For while the reasons usually cited to account for t 
down of Kuomintang-partisan negotiations invol 


matters as the distribution and size of the partisan 


cies for more than a decade, remains as War Minister and 


directs important shifts in military personnel. General Chen 
Cheng, regarded by Americans as the ablest of the Chinese 
generals, has been removed from a front-line command and 
sent to a post where his chief duty appears to be that of 
“watching” the Communists. The production of war supplies guaranties of democratic rights for minorities, the bas 
within China has fallen to a small fraction of the country’s is that of agrarian reform, 
potential output. The success of the partisan land policies has introd 
While Chiang has asked Donald M, Nelson to set up new and dynamic element into the Chinese politica 


a War Production Board in China to speed production, Until the past few months most Americans have knx 
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velopments in the so-called Communist or partisan 


~ — Lt 1 } . 
northwest. The blockade maintained by Chung- 


apermen or Western govern- 


; from visiting the region. This summer, how- 


ade was lifted nicient to |} ut the entry 
+ } "T u"” 
press representatives and I iry observers. Licey 
ultural conditions in the partisan arcas are 
} —— Be l 
tisfactory tnan those prevailing tn the re yn 
1 
C ol The improvement has i 1 
1 ! 1 l ] } ¢ 
DY iif ung the pul 1 Of taxation, fr A 
| ' + e | } ) 
f in ti | Lf nm areas taxes are levicda lil 
i apility to Pp [wenty per cent « the fami- 
- Se ' . tawatiogs | 
West INCE ate Cxe l f Nn taxation or 
1 1 ‘ ; tol incame 
s average only avout 14 per cent of totai income 


lentedly low figure for China. Rents have been 


i < 


{ interest charges cut dra tically. Lo al councils 
int of taxes which each person must pay, thus 
tion on the part of tax collectors virtually im- 


Local officials are chosen by the local population and 


| + 


out remuneration. Not more than a third of those 


may be Communists. Soldiers are required to 
; and make such of their clothes as are not pro- 
ooperatives. 
I 
ly re- 
t 


of these reforms may be seen in the friend 
‘en the peasants and the army in the partisan 
the American observers agree that morale is in- 
higher than in Kuomintang Free China. Hun- 
yusands of peasants have been organized into a 


] 


med militia which is actively engaged in guer- 


1 4 1 ' 7 

ns against the Japanese. Althcugh the guerrillas 

ll enough equipped to inflict serious damage on 
ae ‘ 

s or the heavily fortified Japanese centers, they 


+ 


ively prevented the invaders from extending their 
he countryside and thus robbed them of the 


. ai 
ts of occupation. Significantly enough, nearly all 


' 1 } 
ia Operations against the Japanese are unaer parti- 
‘ s” | 


hip. Chungking has not only been reluctant to 
reforms needed to win the support of the peasants 


} ‘ > = rime the nennile 
iesitated to distribute arms to the people. 


an military observers who have visited the partisar 


e been impressed by both the skill and the vigor 
h the guerrilla campaign is conducted. The friend- 


th which they have been received has convinced 


it effective American-partisan military cooperation 


ily be worked out if it were not for Chungking’s 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
cent revelations of the strength and virility of the 
zime and the failure of Stilwell’s efforts to revital- 
<ing’s war effort and close the breach between the 
5s Came just as many observers were urging a recone 


1 of basic American policy toward China. The 


democratic China as a bulwark of peace in the Far 


1 


h a China woul provide an outlet for American 


1 an expanding market for American goods. The 


4 


f the Kuomintang’s post-war economic projects 15 


tionalistic and restrictive in character. Plans call for 


} 
4ryc} 
JUSLLLCS 


lopment of huge government-controlled in 
ES $ 


comparatively little attention to the agricultural re- 






forms that are necessary to increase the buying power Ol he 
Chinese masses. It is a pattern that has ais y worked 
disaster in Japan. Under such circum s even » restora. 
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I i 
° ' 
W l China's 1O I Zau1I0N | de VC1C pl 1ent 
7 al ! 1 
In view Of Ui iny ¢ { t il ( on Ww ith Ch na, 
Ler - | lw in mil « ] ! 
numerous A icl NS, | irticul y in miiita ies, feei that 
we should abandon the effort and use all our resources to 
} ! } ! } 1 
support the combined sea and 1 cffen wh has been 
4 
' = 1 WT nn A 
so successfully s 1 by Adi ul INumitz 1G ra! Ma 
1 ' 
Arthur. From a y mil y view such a proposal may 
! I 
1 " 1h} ! } on a , 
ay meri aithoug! 1 this mUDTIUI ] has b Lit 
- i 
- Coal } di» ' nc} ; 
up a powerful military | industrial base in Manchuria and 


other parts of occu 
Out after the Jay anese islands had been cor quer 1. No one 
knows just how stubborn Japanese last-ditch resistance will 
be, but if we want to make sure of a quick and decisive vic- 
tory, it would seem essential that we find a way of working 
with the Chinese people. Moreover, we shall have to live 
with China after the war. If we abandon it in its hour of 


, 4 


need, we can hardly expect its aid in post-war security and 
trade arrangements even if its internal political difficultie: 
are settled. 

The failure of Stilwell’s efforts leaves us with three pos- 
sible lines of action in the search for a workable basis of 
cooperation: (1) we could yield to Chungking’s demands 
and increase our aid to China as much as is physically possible 
—recognizing that this aid would be used to strengthen the 
Chungking regime against partisan China; (2) we could 
throw our support to partisan China on grounds similar to 
those which led to the recognition and support of Tito in 
Yugoslavia; (3) we could endeavor to collaborate as fully as 
possible with both Chungking and the partisans, continuing 
our efforts to bring about a settlement of the 


tween ¢t { 


1e two groups. Many pra tical difficulties would be 
I 


met in following any of these courses. These difficulties and 


the relative merits of each course will be explored in an early 






































































How the Negroes OLE | 
f / , 
—— _ 
BY HENRY LEE MOON 
[he Ne 
LTHOUGH no particular segment of the electorate ee Pe ee Poe 66,630 121,650 
i - . ‘\ 8) ) 
can completely justify the claim of being the decisive coanann _ Somes 
Illino ; ) M 
factor in an election, an analysis of the returns in- ee fs see 66,630 121,650 142,499 
dicates the important role of Negro voters in the reelection 7 
Bf Baltimore ............ 28,000 49,790 i! 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Negro vote is today more panei pees 
~ 4 1 
necessary to the success of a Presidential candidate than the Maryland 28,000 49.7 - 
y 19,790 
vote of the solid South. It is also a more intelligent and 
: ' ' a : Detroit 10,680 41.740 o 
more independent vote. Its geographical distribution gives ’ 
ce i caledliied 7 ee ee 
rt ay tag > 165 eiector: tc [ e 
it a strategic advantage. The 168 electoral vo s of the seven Michigan . -. 10,680 41,740 : 
states in which Negroes contributed substantially to the 
margin of \ tory for the Democratic candidate outweigh St. Louis .. » 28,350 29,600 
the 127 votes of the eleven states composing the solid South. hansas City - 2,093 5,298 ; 
Ardently wooed by both major parties during the pre- iting Sea garnees 
) ) : ! . Missouri siece oe 34.898 { 
election campaign, the Negro chose to remain loyal to the 
New Deal, under which he has made great gains in employ- Newark . he 5,700 16,150 
ment, social welfare, housing, and political recognition. Re- Trenton. aay 1,500 5,000 
- Camder 54 8675 
turns from large industrial centers in seven states show that = , . 45 3,675 
‘ : : . Atlantic City : 1.200 3375 0 
the President carried the Negro districts by substantial ma- : " “ 
> d fs POGSSIG nc ccccs . . 20 4380 O 
jorities, Outrunning Governor Dewey approximately four to ma Ah. § . 
one in New York, Pittsburgh, and Detroit, two to one in New Jersey . . 8,96 2 721 
’ & ’ ; ) 903 28,780 ne 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and three to two in Baltimore 
and St. Louis. The Negro vote was also an important factor 
, . are “entucky ; yerhicnt 7 7 
The President's majority in wards of greatest Negro con- ware, Kentucky, Connecticut, and West Virginia—all : 
‘ ' the Roosevelt colum: Ll hic ; 
centration exceeded the margin by which he won the states ne Aooseveit column—as well as in Ohio, which the Pres. 

: vt . ] ot + yu sort uv . ro P . } rn 
of Maryland and Michigan. This vote was also essential to dent lost by a narrow margin, and in Indiana. Mi; : 
the Roosevelt victory in New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, tens of thousands of Ne groes to the war-production j 

P 1 vy e ; 
} Oo } t Y + se { . > , . — mre — 
New Jersey, and Illinois, representing a substantial propor- n the West Coast has given their vote new im px a tg 
J ) ; < “ali f \7 hinct ; oc , 
tion of the number of ballots by which these states were California, W ashington, and Oregon, 
= , : . The : 029 lag —_ onl . ” 1. 
won, Without the 168 electoral votes of these seven states When, in 1932, Negroes broke loose from the 4 
i dan hl nesnoe hoe enh o I : ° 
the President could not have been reelected. On the other tional Republican moorings, they voted against | LO 
hand, loss of the entire South as a consequence of the threat- Hoover not only because they had suffered in the d | - 
‘ ] P , os ; - 
ened “Southern revolt” would not have defeated him but also because Hoover had veiled but thinly his « x 
oe . 2 9 2 ° 2 ace < ears ite ,Pur ot Ave , Sey 
[he following table shows the Presidential vote in dis- the race. Four years later they voted overwhelm or 
tricts of heaviest Negro concentration, together with the Roosevelt because of his program of relief, labor, a: 
wer ; . legislation 194¢ sevelt was avorite, | ; 
pluralities by which Presidential Roosevelt carried the states. o° - In 1940 Roosevelt was still the favorite, 
/ ; °C ; | Ta y i - y > Y 
lor the most part only the larger cities are listed. In each a Negro districts were not $0 §reat ” 
Ss a Returns from the predominantly Negro wards in Philadelp! 
of these cities many Negro voters live in predominantly : , I ee y Negro wards in Phila A 4 ( 
; indicate that this trend continu 944 > DY 2 
white wards, and of course there are whites who live in “4 ; ed in ee In the i n 
: a election these wards gave the President 43.400 votes a 
predominantly Negro districts. In Illinois if the Negro vote : ati ; , 
' -f against 20,800 for Willkie; this year the vote w 740 
downstate were added to that in Chicago, the total would ‘ 
= : ; for Roosevelt and 18,500 for Dewey. 
probably top the margin of victory ry ' , . 
i y While the Negro voter's disadvantaged position in ; 
. 7 can life presents him with certain special problems, he s ' 
Vote in Negro Districts Roosevelt's , i dee Ae on 
Dewes Roosevelt State Plurality also concerned with the issues that confront the A 
4 crere J ‘ec + OC 
Philadelphia 18.580 45.740 people as a whole, Peace and employment are as vi y him 
ili . ** . ry ’ . . e P . ° aS 
Pittsburgh 5 906 16,150 as to any other citizen. He is for a conclusive victo faa a 
the 
a war, a realistic foreign policy designed to assure a 2 
. al t 
Pennsylvania ....... 22,46 51,890 50,130 peace, a post-war program for full production and the CJ 
ment. As a Negro, he considers three issues of | s the P 
New York City.. .. 49,500 182,200 , r col i ereites 
importance—the treatment ¢ ) r é wor a oe oe 
REE Sdivecsissnccs OD 6,560 i ’ catment of colored men anc hiladelphia 
, 





2 . or 2< set lichme Ler ) 
the armed services, the establishment of a perm grading ¢ 


any words < 









OS 52,470 188,760 516,013 Employment Practices Committee, and enactment o J 
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Negro Wino 
— iF 
t under that doctrine the South would be per- 
Ooninue itS discriminatory practh e without rede ral 
1. The proposal for a constitutional amendment 
the poil tax was a transparent fraud. And every 
: ie ee ree ee eet — fe 
O » 4 l nis mo Naterul enemies are aiso tne 
e President and M Roosevelt, who have 
’ { t r 
i } A sai 
, 
] { is were tI eiforts of t Republicans. there 
i 
ore — . —— eo ae 
Yr an organized cout ( 1 to cli th 
TT! t AT.» ey , 
5 ail@ ive KI i ina C Was ¢ ive 
» communilies in m | cities, bus the 
drive was made by t C. I. O. Political A, n 
ind its affiliated organization, the National Citi- 
‘ ; ; 
1 ¢ iil la ! On Ne ’ro mempers oO! he 
O. unions were approached through the regular trade- 
Ar A —_ | . ~ * ‘ 
inneis. An intensive effort were made 1n cities to 
entire Negro community. More than four and a 
P 
; n pieces of literature were distributed. Thousands 
5 were eniisted to < ba ne1endornood 
Negro leaders indorsed the President and 
[ C ) thr 1 the National Citizens 
. r 
1 th vo N ) papers with the largest 
; i 
Reem Sr ! P 
ent over to the Republicans, there was articulate 
pport from more progressive publications, in- 
, ae ae adm . 
> Wi n for! | irs had Su ported only Re- 
; t 
aates. 
lp which the P. A. C. had contributed to the 
J 


yn from Congress of some of the worst Negro- 
Cotton Ed Smith, Martin Dies, and 


as an asset of incalculable value. A further advan- 


Joe Starnes 
he resentment against the Republicans aroused by 

al to prejudice in their strictures on the chairman 
C. I. O.-P. A. C. But the most effective campaigner 
¢ President himself. His unequivocal settlement of the 


idelphia transit strike, which was directed against the 





ling of Negro workers, was far more effective than 





‘ay words of Governor Dewey's. This was followed by a 
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! { OF U progress [or 5 IN Organized | or, tne real 
1 P th 4 ~— sini Ve 

liberals in the South and North, and forward-looking re- 


New 


H HUTCHISON 


New Times, 


BY KEI] 


| rang before setting out for Moscow, Mr. Churchill told 


the Commons that a sharp division of opinion within 

‘a I 
the government re fing the comper tion ses of the 
Town and Country Planning bill, then in its com ce 
tare, compelled him to ask for withdrawal of th part of 
t! ! isure to allow ti {or negottat 1 of a col omuse. 
The request led to a long and heated debate, for t prin- 
cipie at Sta that | ia } red for the eV ment of 
reconstruction areas” s ld be paid for on the basis of its 
value on March 31, 1! had lone ago been t blicly ac- 
cepted by the goverr t. Any revision of t formula, it 
was felt, would delay the rebuilding of bomb-d tated 


areas, encourage holdouts by speculators, and add enor- 


) 


mously to the cost of reconstruction. Already, as the Prime 
Minister himself admitted, Labor members had mad en- 
erous concessions to the demands of the landlords. The 


final showdown on the diehards’ amendment for increased 
compensation came on October 25 and resulted in a decisive 


i 


defeat for the Tories. Now the Town and Country bill has 


in the Commons and is before the 


Lords for its second reading 


passed its three reading 


Aside from winning the war, housing is today the para- 


mount concern of the British people. That w clear to 


1s made 

me recently when I paid visits to two very different parts 

of the metropolitan area. In Limnehouse, a wholly working- 
; 


class area built around the 
the 1940-41 blitz, in which this district was a particularly 


uy of 


docks, I saw both the leg 


heavy sufferer, and the more recent results of the robot-bomb 





642 


attacks. The remains of the buildings destroyed in the earlier 
period had of course long been cleared up. Now all that is 
to be seen is a huge stretch of waste land with more wild 
flowers than Limehouse has known since the Industrial Rev- 
olution turned its green meadows into some of the most 
congested slums in the world. 

When the Town and Country bill becomes law, the local 
authorities in this and simular districts will be provided with 
power to purchase such areas as a whole and will be able to 
plan their full redevelopment, deciding what portions shall 
be reserved for homes, schools, open spaces, what set aside 
for commercial and industrial purposes. Moreover, since the 
standards being adopted involve the displacement of a con- 


Tal 
iUciad 


erable part of the former population, the authorities will 
be enabled to acquire such additional areas as will be needed 
to provide for the surplus. 
At present the people of Limehouse are living doubled up 
in patched dwellings. Moreover, some 50 per cent of the 


The situation brooks no delay. 


j 


children are still evacuated, and thousands of workers are 


temporarily reassigned to other port areas. These East 


Enders are warmly attached to their native ground, and nearly 


all of them will want to return as soon as possible. Thus 


ist have plans well in hand so that con- 


i 


ted the moment man-j 


the authorities m 


ower and mate- 


riais become availal le. 

My second visit was to the ancient and independent 
county borough of Croydon, a “d ymutory town on the 
southern outskirts of London. There I was taken on a tour 
by Town Clerk Ernest Taberner an 1 Borough Engineer Bost, 


who were anxicus to show me both the extent of the | rOD- 


lem caused by the bombing and the very ethcient and far- 
sighted plans which the borough council had developed. 
Croydon has suffered a double dose of high explosives. It 
was the first town in England to be attacked, and from 
August, 1940, to Ay ril, 1944, it received 2,621 bombs, in 
addition to innumerable incendiaries. During this period 
some 1,200 houses were destroyed and 523 people were 
killed. Then, between June and August of this year, it ex- 
perienced as heavy a concentration of flying bombs as any 
district in southern England. I was shown a map on which 
black dots marked the spots where robots had fallen. Alto- 
gether there were 141 such spots, with the heaviest concen- 
tration in the most populated parts of the borough. 
Fortunately the death roll was much lighter than in the 
blitz, totaling 211, but owing to the extensive nature of the 


last, property damage was much greater. Some 1,400 houses 


were completely demolished, and 54,000 others were dam- 
aged more or less seriously—three out of every four. 
As I was able to see, the pattern of destruction wrought 
by the flying bombs in the closely built areas was almost 
uniform, Ten to twenty houses in the immediate neighbor- 
hood were laid flat. Those within a radius of one to two 
hundred yards were extensively damaged, with roofs usually 
removed, window frames and doors blown out, and interior 


part tions collap ed 


Less serious damage was likely to be 
erienced by most of the houses within a half-mile radius. 


ke 


ans 
“I 
It is obvious that with winter setting in, a town |i 
part from the long-term rehousing problem, 
the immediate problem of shelter. This is being tackled 


Croydon has, a 


energetically, with repaic gangs from outside supplementing 
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local labor. But accommodation must also be found 


of temporary hutments of the kind used for army | 
which will be erected on cleared bomb sites. In 

Croydon is seeking 1,500 “portal houses’’—mass-p: 
jobs intended to remain not more than ten years 

plans for permanent homes are in a comparatively a 
state, and Croydon officials are proud of the fact t 
have been able this week to start clearing the site 


stalling utilities for one big municipal estate, eve: oh 
actual construction cannot be started for some time. Aj». 


gether it is estimated that the borough requires ia th 


ten years something like 12,000 houses, or about a fi 


the existing number, to replace those bombed, to {e 


for the normal growth of the population, and to a! . 
rehousing the occupants of substandard dwellings 


In the W, ind 


o- ee 





F ALL THE RESORT HOTELS in the country, Gos 


ernor Dewey chose the Cloister at Sea Island B 


Georgia, for his post-campaign vacation. A Nation 
informs us that last summer the hotel had prominently dis 
! 


played on its registration desk a sign which read, “Catering 


to a Gentile Clientele Only.”” The New York off 


hotel assures us that the sign is still there. 


IN THE NATION of November 4 Joseph Wood k 
wrote, ‘No doubt the members of that class which hates to 
see money wasted by any class except its own will 1 be 
talking about theater tickets the way it once talked ab 
silk shirts.” In the New York Times magazine section 
November 5 Channing Pollock wrote, “When I left B 
way, or not long before that, it hadn’t begun to lo 

the Bowery. After performances it was thronged wit! 

of means and culture. A wise workman in the theater woul 
look at an audience of soiled-shirt wearers and gum chewers 
and decide that since, obviously, they couldn't pay for orclies 
tra seats, the management must be packing the house. Today 
almost nobody else can afford orchestra seats.” 


LOUELLA PARSONS, a Hearst Hollywood colum n 
the future of Europe: “One of the first steps in educating 
the people of the liberated countries will be to show them 
American films. More than 50 per cent of the stars of today 


never have been seen by these enslaved unhappy folk 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The German underground is disisb 
uting a sticker showing a black swastika partly hidden bya 
translucent cross. The caption reads, “A free Germany undet 
Briining.” .. . The Stockholm Aftonbladet says fake ob 

ary notices of important Nazi officials are beginning to ap- 
pear in German newspapers, apparently as a step toward the 


formation of an underground Nazi movement after the wat 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


{ can 


—either clippings with source and date or stories t/a! 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ox 
month for the best item.—BDITORS THB NATION. ] 
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these gangs. One solution is the provision by the governimes 
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~ | POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 





o 
wmmicr and 
} ALT LTLU 
9Y HERB 
T' WE are to believe the Nazi propaganda machine, the 
, | lesstivi \ it INaZ! I¢ § hna\ 
s 

FS 1 frantic haste by drafting all men between six ) 
ot yet in e 1 S¢ 5 has given an en y 
complexion to the military situation. Created out of 
pirit of total resistance and embodying the deepest 

material « z1es of the G 1 people, it ts 
¢ the solid rock upon which the enemy onslaught 


I 
h itself to pieces. While press and radio repeat this 


n endless variations, German communiqués refer in 
terms to the successes of these newly formed units 
fense of the East Prussian bastion. 

ull the talk about the value of the new force has been 

unable to conceal its actual weaknesses, which were in fact 

in the very speech in which Heinrich Himmler 
1 its formation. Speaking at K6nigsberg, where 

the uprising against Napoleon started in the spring of 1813, 

Himmler recalled that desperate national emergency and 

the Vol&ssturm to the revolutionary levy of the Land- 
hich, he said, had saved the country at that time. 

1 from the edict creating the Landsturm a pata- 


about fighting with every kind of improvised weapon 


gra 
—clubs, scythes, and pikes—and promised to Germany's 
present enemies a “‘people’s war” equal to the “deeds of our 
fathers,’ to be waged from every house and every hedge, 
a sti le in which even women and girls would participate. 
Though this rhetorical appeal to the memory of past vic- 

s was undoubtedly effective, the role which Himmler 

a ted to the Landsturm is a pure fiction. The war against 
Napoleon was waged and won by the regular forces. The 
Landsturm had not even come into existence when the 
Bat f Leipzig was fought. The few half-hearted attempts 
t lish it in the parts of Prussia most directly threatened 


by the French had scant success. Complaints about its “‘un- 


and unmilitary spirit” were unceasing, and less than 


> months after its formal proclamation the Landsturm, 
for all practical purposes, had to be scrapped. 

Of course Himmler, who is an expert on guerrilla warfare, 
is perfectly aware of the historical facts. No one knows bet- 
ter than he the pitiful role played by the Landsturm, and no 
one can entertain fewer illusions about the military value of 

ssor. Since all able-bodied men to the age of fifty 

idy been called up, or if working in war industries 

being rapidly transferred to the regular army, the 
Volkssturm is necessarily largely composed of men between 
iity and sixty, with a sprinkling of sixteen- and seventcen- 
year-old boys. Many of the older men may have had some 
tary training and experience in the last war, but they 
are entirely unfamiliar with new weapons and tactics. And 
since most of them are still doing some kind of war work 


soldiers only ‘on the side,” they are not likely to 
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That has apparently been their function in East Prussia, 
os : ews } 
where a Sit rdy | antry, | onately a 1 to 
its f € has b« >| i the I¢ 0 
to exceptional efforts. But units so formed are definitely n 


id On their Own feet; still less are they « 


the type of warfare stressed in Himmler’s 5s: h—guerrila 


“a i 
fighting behind the enemy lines—which requires the highest 


degree of stamina, initiative, resourcefulness, and cohesion 


If that is the case, if the military value of the VolAéssturm 
is strictly limited and hardly likely to compensate for the 
disturbances it will cause in war production and the resent- 
ment it will pre voke, why has it been instituted at all? The 
answer to this question lies in the opportunity it offers 
Himmler to extend his control over a section of the home 
front which has so far escaped him. All ofhcial statements 
shasize the fact that its members, 


while on duty, will enjoy the status of regular members of 


al > > Pol bs 9°907 . 
about the Volkssturm em} 


the armed forces and be entitled to the same indemnities in 
case of death or disablement; at the same time, of course, 
they will be subject to martial law and under the mili- 
tary orders of their officers. The implications of this fact 
become clear when we note that the Voléssturm is to be a 
purely party organization, commanded by the Gawlezsters and 
staffed exclusively by ofhicers from the party forces—the 
S. A., the S.S., the Nazi Motor Corps, the Todt Organiza- 
tion, and so forth. Himmler has once again acted on the old 
Nazi principle that no group of people can be considered 
really “‘safe’’ until it has been brought under the control of 
the Old Guard of the party. 

The significance of this move can be properly appreciated 
only if we realize that the activities of the Nazi leaders 
today are directed not so much toward averting defeat, which 
they know they cannot do, as toward preparing for the com- 
ing underground struggle. In other words, the creation of 
the Volkssturm is not only a police measure for keeping the 
home front in line during the present crisis but a long-range 
effort to tighten the party's hold on the German people 
against the day when its power will outwardly have been 
destroyed by the Allied armies of occupation. For the latter 
purpose it would be difficult to devise a better instrument 
than this semi-civilian, semi-military “people's army,” di- 
vided into local, hence permanent, units, easy to camouflage, 
extremely difficult to break up. Through such a force almost 

















the entire nation can be organized in advance in an “army 
cf 1 ynal resistan under party leadership and thus be 
J from t Open wariare Of the present to the under- 
j { ec ol t t ] with its pa ve opstru nism 
a tag 

} of this kind is > Nazis’ ultimate pur 
j in the | sstuym is indicated 1 only by 
] ( vise inexplicable effort to link it with the 
t it achievements cf the Landsturm but also by th 
a ty with which he and t whole Nazt propaga ida 
Cory ire ving to t » the lves control of the ideol 
oO as W | as the organization of the clandestine German 
I e. By proclaiming the Volkssturm as the special 
CO 1 of the pa they are plainly trying to eliminate tn 
a i the Poss if} } ot iy otner gr ) Ip 


Democracy without Police 
BY GUNNAR LEISTIRKOW 


N SEPTEMBER 19, 1944, the Germans disbanded 


nd disarmed the entire Danish police force, com 


posed of 12,000 men, and shipped a large number 


of its members to German concentration camps. The move 


mict slill resistance; p li head juarters in Copenhagen were 
defended for four hours. The Germans used a variation of 
. famous “innocent-tourist”’ trick, filling the inner rooms 


with men who pretended to be looking for lost articles 
When the fighting began, these men suddenly brandished 
i in the rear of the defenders. But even with inside 
assistance, the Germans had to bring up light artillery before 
i Danes could be subdued 


It is ironical that the Germans were forced to resort to 


arms, for they had themselves given guns to the Danish 
] 1 

[ Before the war t patrolmen and tr cops, then 

t ft Ou QU, Cat { on I itSU! " h } n 

under the wide c ls of their uniforms. A few specia 


10 , in June, 1943, to equip the police with rifles and 
machine-guns 
Phe pus of the Germans was to use the armed Danish 


-d by an infiltration of riffraff 


rorce, | mumbers increased y 

f re Schalburg Corps (Danish Nazis), against sabo- 

te ihe plan failed miserably. The police union refused to 
mit quislings into its ranks and threatened mass resigna- 

tio Patrolmen refused, as in the past, to arrest or shoot 

it a Dane who had not viol 1 Danish law. In the rare cases 
ien they were forced to fire on their countrymen, their 
n was strangely inferior to their skill on the rifle range. 


the Danish police were never trusted by the Nazis, and 


lly they were disarmed so that they could not turn 
t the occupying forces in the event of an Allied land 


The Nazis accused them of actively protecting saboteurs 


| murderers and said that while “in their capacity of 
pecta! officials, they talked unctuously of the main- 


ler. during the night they sneaked about like 
minals.”” The Germans also complained that the police 


tematic passive resistance” and even 
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sabotage. “Various elements within the Danish poli 
they said, “took active steps against the occupation 
ties and even drew other sections of the population 
resistance movement.” For a time, the accusation < 


the police fleet was used officiall 


y to transfer vari 
persons to Sweden, and during the strike, when t 


a) 
n 
é 


hagen population was unable to listen to foreig 
because electric power was cut off, the police, by 1 
battery receivers, tuned in on foreign stations a 
Inciting news.” 

As the Gestapo and the Sicherbeitspolizei becam 
ingly suspicious of their Danish colleagues, relation 
the Danish police and the resistance movement 
< responding improvement. When the Germans 


most half the police force disappeared into the und 

since September 19 Denmark has been without 
constabulary. Of course the country is full of Ger: 

it these have their own special tasks—such as 
for the Danish policemen who have gone undergro 
care little about the security of the civilian pop 
difficult situation has been created, but the Danes 
fident they can handle it. On Sepiember 21 thie 
Freedom Council, the supreme authority in the 1 


movement, issued a proclamation calling on the 


cooperate in the national emergency. Because the D 


suggestions are being meticulously carried out. N 
traffic regulations been observed more carefully. Mi 
sideration has become a matter of national hon 
driving is tantamount to treason. 

All over the country civilians and local autho 
performing the various functions of the police. A 
the riveters resolved to put an end to the black 1 
September 27 a group of about 100, led by a hu 
smith, marched through the city to a street where 
market was concentrated, beat up most of the rackc 
confiscated large stores of goods. I 
citizens have organized guards to prevent burgla 


tuards wear white sleeve bands and are equi! 


by mature and education law-abiding citizens, the C 


nm many towns 












France Must Not Contuse the Iss 
If France, iebting against Nazism by the 
/ ei r j ; 
lhe Allies, accomplishes at the Same time tft 
dem craly Socialist revolution in Euvope—and 1 
i 


lieve France, and France alone, is capable of ¢ 
4 ; ; , 
then France will gain a position of unrivaled p 


at 3 
tinent, and above all here in Britain, will look 3 
new France as a source of inspiration and a mode 
tf the Trench pee ple allow themselves fo be di 
from their unique and gigantic task by the hunt 
the will-o’-the-wisp of great-power prestige 1 


they allow the purge to be called off in the 


national unity, or the F. PF. 1. to be drowned 
conscript army, then France will turn out to bes 
to compete with the other world powers and t 


io / 


all the nationalist shouting, in fact remain tied 


apron strings.—The Tribune, London, Octobe: 


f ] + - y ‘* » / y f 
and influence in Europe. Progressives all over tie 
} | a 
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F November 25, 1944 


Cver 


; + 
ime thing. In no time the entire b! is aroused, 
' “Ey i a 
cious Character is neid for j 
i 
N lly, some criminal elements have tried to take ad- 


of the absence of the police. A few bank robberies 

r crimes have been committed. The t 
ave not always got away. In the town of Helsinge 
omen took 200,000 Kroner (about $40,000) from 
Pursued by private citizens in*truck and on bicycles, 


e caught a few miles away, given a beating, and 


s from lynching only by the intervention of the local 
in. Similar cases have been reported from all over 


1M nec the n 
oometimes ne ma 
4 I 


} 1 


ors have sanctioned corporal 
sentence has been 


ent, and to prevent mob abuse, 


professional boxers, under 


ext d in a public square by 
t supervision of a doctor. 

[he Germans have been surprised and irritated to find 
that a nation can do so well without police. Police-minded 
t ves, they find the Danes’ 
After first threatening to dissolve the 

} 


inordinate self-control 
quite intolerable. 
ind local guards, they suddenly changed their mind 


ested that these be transformed into a sort of mu- 
[ police under their supervision. On the advicevof the 
Council the local authorities said ‘“‘no thanks.” 
uld rather have no police at all then one controlled 

by ( ins. 
The Nazis continued to arrest hostages and ship Danes to 


( iny. Finally the head of the Gestapo, Police General 


Pancke, gave up. Somewhat crestfallen, he announced on 
( er 12 that the “police emergency’ was ended and the 


curfew canceled. 
Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
W 
yf 
N 


int 


HAT the circulation of the blood is to the humar 
Organism the transportation system is to a n odern 


he degree that the transportation system deteriorates 


y and the food supply must also deteriorate. " 


od. 

t p is one of cause and effect. 
Now the deterioration of German transportation—more 
f , of transportation in the vital industrial areas of 
German is proceeding inexorably; on this point 
, fortunately, information of no uncertain character, 
land is a neutral country, but in a sense it is a de- 
y of the German transportation system. Authentic 
out the condition of the German railroads that lead 
Switzerland is received there daily and hourly. And for 
several weeks the Swiss press has been reporting a very high 


3 | 
of disorganization. The Argauer Tagblatt, for ex- 
said on October 10: 
To travel from Berlin to the Swiss border at Basel [formerly 


@ trip of about ten hours, over one of the main German lines} 
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c Ss pec © ft \ t 
] C i n worse. The Bund, a 
i f i in Berne, t¢t > s capita stated } 
i I 
Nove: ] October 31, no t § 
what [ I { oxul trict and thro l 
ti s fre } Ber im to Ov riand can use onty the Uli 


follows: 


Since October 31 tra f nd to Stuttgart has been com- 
pl tel suspen All ti central Germany to Switzer- 
land is now via Augs! Ulm. Even on this line a journey 
which normally takes a few hours now lasts several days 
I use pas must f y get off and walk several 
kilometers. Travelers f rywhe in southern Germany tell 


ys caused by Allied air raids 


On the same day the Berne Bund ann ] 


muunced that “during 


the last few days no German newspapers have arrived in 


: ; ae 
Switzerland, obviously owing to transportation difficulties. 


Can these conditions on the lines leading to Switzerland 


be considered typical of conditions in all western Germany ? 
There is certainly no reason why the situation elsewhere 


should be any better. On the contrary, the Rhineland and the 


Ruhr—<containing the heart of German industry and the un- 


transferrable coal mines—have been bombed not less than 


the Stuttgart section but oftener and more heavily. We can 


give complete cre lence, therefore, to a private re} ort’’ on 


conditions in the Ruhr published in the Stockholm Tidningen 
> 


of November 7: 


After forty-five days of aerial blockade the situation in the Ruhr 


is worse than critical. People are standing in long queues before 
the shops, hoping to get food of any kind. For several days now 
nothing but cereal soup has been obtainable. No food supplies 
have arrived since September 23, when the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal was damaged. Great efforts v to repair this 

1 but a new raid on November 4 destroyed 
everything that had been ne. Some 15,000 tons of potatoes 
cannot be brought into t region because the railroads have 
been so damaged by | bings; with other vegetables and fruits, 
they are rotting along the way. ... Even armament factories in 
the Ruhr cannot get transportation for ¢ raw materials they 
need. No coke is cot gz in, and iron ore cannot be brought 
from Emden. Steel production has therefore dropped 50 per cent 


And not only has transportation to the Ruhr been fatal! 


disrupted but also transportation from it. On this point the 
report makes the laconic statement: “Owing to the damage 
inflicted on the Mittelland Canal no coal from the Ruhr is 
being sent to other parts of Germany.” 

This column still believes, as it stated earlier, that the 


' 


haulage of coal from the Ruhr is the knottiest problem that 


the Reich has on its hands. There is no longer any other con- 
ceivable source of supply, and if deliveries are slowed up, 
ina istry 
degree. The strangling effect on war production may be felt 


only slowly and at first may be concealed—but it is bound to 


! r went - 
OC iatal Cventuaily, 
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try will be slowed up to the same 


11 
all over the cour 











































































The NATION 





“As a thriller, as a psychological 


novel, or as righteous invective, it is 
a grand job...Establishes H. R. Hays 
firmly in the front rank...’"—San 


$2.50 


Francisco Chronicle, 
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The year’s big arte book —the firse 
work of its kind ever published! 
The author of They Taught Theme 
selves writes the authoritative vol. 
ume on these art forms. 100 full page 
reproductions, 10 in color. $6.50 


by SIDNEY JANIS 


Abstract & Surrealist 
ART IN AMERICA 











Karl 
SHAPIRO 


The author of Per- 
Place, and 
Thing has a new 


print. 


son, 


book of poems. "tle 
is on all grounds 
the finest young 
American talent to 


appear in many 

seasons.’—LOUISB 

BOGAN, The New 
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Order your gift copy now of 
America’s most famous 
best-seller. Over 480,000 in 


Lillian Smith’s 


STRANGE FRUIT 


Marguerite 
YOUNG 


The author of Pris- 
matic Ground has a 
new book of poems, 
“Alert and cerebral 
-»ethese 42 poems 
are headed for lite- 
rary history.”~LEO 
KENNEDY, Chicago 
Sun, $2.00 
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Mary Poppins 


This famous flying nursemaid is four books 
old, but her gift appeal is ageless! 


by P. L. TRAVERS 


Irresistible illustrations by 
MARY SHEPARD 
MARY POPPINS $1.75 
MARY POPPINS COMES BACK $1.73 


COMBINED VOLUME $1.93 
(Mary Poppins & Mary Poppins Comes Back) 


MARY POPPINS OPENS THE DOOR $1.75 


Antoine de St. Exupéry 


The great author-flier whose 
works have become classics. 


WIND, SAND AND STARS. I/lus. $2.73 
FLIGHT TO ARRAS. Illustrated. $2.73 
AIRMAN’S ODYSSEY. The complete text 


of Wind, Sand and Stars, Night Flight, 
Flight to Arras. $3.00 


@ THE LITTLE PRINCE. The classic for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, illustrated in color 
by the author. In English or French. $2 
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“ONLY A DETECTIVE STORY” 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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f ome compulsion to do so, some sense that 
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| obligation to be able to discuss what others were 
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12. But no one fecls any compulsion to read a d ive 


Few discuss what they have rea 


These books are read for pure pleasure, and there is certainly 


some significance in that fact. Pleasure is, many would main- 


n, the only legitimate reason for reading any sort of belles- 


s, and it is, I would agree, at least a sounder motive than 


either the desire for “‘self-improvement’’ or an inability to 





resist social pressure. 
Two arguments are sometimes advanced to prove that the 
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To the sort of inquiry which I am proposing, t juestion 


of the extent to which detective-story w1 lo not 
exhibit certain of the virtues characteristic of t t 
1S quite irre! vant No ld d + 
that, in sor neral s¢ te I : ; 
very well 1; but ( : n of 
badly. 1 M n of cul 
ti } d i n { : 
é c nd ( t¢ he I i ) me 


Mis S c! But ( f tive- 

; 
anything of the sort, it is cl enough that t i e virtues 
of the genre are not these. Obviously the detective story has 


some characteristi appeal of it 


The simple statement that men evide 
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The 


if not quite 
t actually hosti! 
rown accustomed 
novel is ‘important’ 
s to the last paragraph 
ion of mild regret that some “important” novel 
is also structurally formless, stylistically inchoate, and 
coniusing as to intention. Even when such criticism 
ide, the terms of praise are terms which do not nece 
ly excellence as fiction. Important novels are con 
ribed as ‘dealing with a serious problem,” and as 
with rather monotonous regularity, Psi al 
“uncompromising,” ‘‘stark."’ But a novel can easil y be- 
have been the firs it very often is—all these things without being readab 


vithout furnishing : any of the satisfactions which fiction, { 


hich corresponds the time of Homer through at ‘tens the great Victorian 


istic of m iving in generally supposed to furnish. 
iat this element m The distinction is often made between what one "* 
to read and what one will enjoy reading. In connectio 
works of instruction and information, the distinction 
ly an unconscious which is perfectly legitimate. But when it is employed 
ipprehension connection with works of belles-lettres, it is preposter 
It is char- itself and an outward sign that those who permit thems 
he to employ it are also assuming some real distinction b 
what is important and what is interesting. But to the 
victim is at least no such distinction ought to be possible. In art whatever i 
may ofte ¢ teresting is, artistically, important; and anything which 
i impertant but not interesting is, artistically, not really i: 
tant so far as that work of art is concerned. If it is im; 
for some other artist, that artist will make it interesting, a 
might be argued that a hopeless decline in the art of w: 
fiction began when the savin willingly acquiesced in 
tinction between the important and the interesting. | 
iat Homer or Chaucer or Shakespeare or Fielding or Ba 
or Dickens ever permitted himself such an error. 
Certainly it is one of which the detective-story wri 
never guilty. He may often fail to be interesting, 
least acknowledges that when he does so he is failing utte 
and unredeemedly. And by acknowledging that fact 
driven to seek the elementary virtues of fiction as st 
npler, less subtie reasons why thousands g the serious novelist who is concerned only to be “imp 
for sot rt of satisfaction and relaxa- is led to neglect and despise them. 
tentious novels, Two millenniums and a half ago Aristotle pointed 
es not commonly exhibit certai: first, that the “fable” is the most important element in a wo 
3 of prose fiction which the of fiction, and, second, that the best fables are ‘unified 
to despise just about the tim which, as he explains, is meant that all the parts are 
story writer stepped in to steal a large sec- related in such a way that no part could be changed v 
public away from him, When Shakespe: changing all the others. And surely the popularity of the d 
it was “only a play.”” When . ine Austen tive story is not unconnected with the fact that, whereas n 
it was ‘only a novel.’” And while Lam very serious novels are so far from exhibiting any such unit; 
ting that an the detective stories which I they sometimes can hardly be said to have any fable at a 
ire ‘‘Hamlets”’ of nmas, I am suggesting that detective story accepts the perfectly concatenated seri 
the fiction writer is in some ways better an ore success- events as the sine gua non of a usable fable. Moreover 
ful » his public regards the re lit is works 3 partly as a consequence, the form of the detective story 
dubic nus self-indulgence than when the readi: . ‘ is, progress from the discovery of the corpse to the ar 
a cultural duty. the criminal—insures that it shall have that self-determit 
Perhaps the “serious” novelist has tended to become, in beginning and that definite conclusion upon which also A 
et 


some bad sense, too serious; perhaps, that is to say, he has totle insisted. In other words, the detective story is the 


tended to cultivate certain virtues and to pursue certain ends clearly defined modern genre of prose fiction impe 


which, while laudable in themselves, are incompatible with classical in form. 
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merica's fate is in the hands of its soldiers. After the 
war it will be in the hands of its veterans. Veterans of 1919 
made Fascism and Naziism. Veterans of 1919 also elected 
Churchill and Roosevelt. The after effects of war can be pro- 
foundly degrading, yet wise laws and simple understanding can 
make of the frightful experience of war a stabilizing and liberat- 
ing force. With the G. |. Bill of Rights this nation has made the 


best start on this task that any nation has ever made. 


i‘. is a book which tells us about this start. It tells us 
also what the returning soldier is like, as a husband, as a job 
holder, as a legionnaire and a citizen; and also as a panhandler, 
even a criminal. It shows how a proper handling of the men who 
have fought for us will make the thing they fought for secure. 


lts title is 


en oly Comes rong 


Home By DIXON WECTER 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY * PUBLISHERS Price $3.00 
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Dear Baby 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN. Twenty stories revealing all the 
exuberance, the laughter, and yearning which are Saroyan’s special 
$2.00 


possessions. 


WE RIDE A 
White Donkey 


GEORGE PANETTA is keeping the country in stitches with 
says Howard Lindsay ell Maloney calls it the 
funniest book of th¥ year. 


Affairs of nine 


—— GEORGES SIMENON. Two c plete murder novels in 


this book, ,and Rus 


n and tem- 
$2.00 


10n tradition—packed wi er ss re 


haracteristic humor 


The Leaning} 
Tower 


By KATHERINE ANNE POptep 


This new collection of nine storics 
varying in background from the Deep 
South to New York to Berlin, demog. 
strates again the author's distinction 
one of the really great contemporiy 
American writers. 
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Foreign Policy 
BEGINS AT Home 


“JAMES P. WARBURG has written... 
admirably simple survey of American foreign policy in our time.” 


$2.50 


a wonderfully lucid, 


~—Max Lerner 


Bases Ovetseas 


GEORGE WELLER argues straight from the front line in his 
honest presentation of che case for a permanent world-wide system 


of American hases as our best guarantee of future security. $3.50 


The Super-Powers 


By WILLIAM T. R. FOX, “The most illuminating and rig- 
orously logical analysis of Anglo-American-Soviet relations which 
has yet appeared.” —Prederichk L. Schuman 2.00 









The Middle 
Kingdom 


POEMS 1929-1944 
By CHRISTOPHER ets 


The best of Morley in one volume. These 
poems appear for the first time in b 0k 
form. $2.00 


The Conditio 
of Man 


By LEWIS MUMFORD. A ci! 


lenge to serious thinking about the root 
causes of today’s crisis and the hope for 
tomorrow. Ilustrated $5.00 
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ing Deep 
River 


PORTE By HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 


. “The best historical novet of 1944” says 
Deep Orville Ri scott of this story of the 
» days in the South before the 
Nas Civil War. Howard Fast calls it “A fine 

f and moving box k. I recommend ie 
$2.50 : $3.00 








Boston Adventure 


JEAN STAFFORD is : he young writer whose first novel about 


Beacon Hill has brought from the critics eloquent and excited words 


of praise. $2.75 


For Love Alone 


By CHRISTINA STEAD. A powerful story “of plain, unre- 
markable, but inwardly burning Teresa Hawkins, a vital woman 


and a symbol of all womanhood.”—Chicago Sun $3.00 


A Passage to India 


By E. M. FORSTER. This s: ory of the conflict 


between ruler 


ind ruled which penetrates to the psychological heart of the Indian 
td 
sroblem is today as vitally cogent as when first published. $2.50 
j j y cog I 
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{le SKELETON KEY TO 
rinnegans 


one 

) Wake 

RLEY & By JOSEPH CAMPBELL and 
i" BE HENRY MORTON ROBIN- 


$2.00 SON. “The ‘Skeleton Key’ really un- 
he door... A fascinating book.” 


— — a te 


-- Women 
and Men 


By AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


A chal “A fascinating piece of popularization 
the £008 -..0n the physiological and psycholog- 
ope for J ical differences between the sexes.”—The 
Illustrated $3.50 


$5.00 New Yorker 





Timeless Mexico 


“HUDSON STRODE'S best book and probably the best book 
ever written on Mexico. A brilliant literary work, ethnologically 


fascinating, and of great ealiaal merits."—Thbomas Mann $3.50 


Verdict on India 


, . ‘ 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS?’ colorful observations make even this 
strange land come to life. A great variety of people and places are 
first dissected and then brilliantly moulded into an understandable 


picture of India today. $2 


journey 
Through Chaos 


“AGNES E. MEYER’S report of actual conditions in war-work 


communities . . . is the most comprehensive and iatelligent that we 


have had or are likely to have.”—John Dewey $3. 
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Happy endings have of course come to seem to most people 


fiction but also vulgar 


not o US 
i e. B 0 hold this p lice n itself one of 
the most vulgar hould be pointed out that letective stories 
co yn] r sort of | y ending which 
is t mo id which may described as 
““Tustice triun " Indeed, the detective story, alone of al 
t! rrent forms of fiction—except, perhaps, the “Western” 
lly t > what t t alled poetic 
ju et whose just 
‘ ( i to some middle state between success 
and that poetic justice 
I adr fiction is to impose an almost 
i f f uins that « 5 e of the 
f y ory n that in it poetic 
j 1 w t 5 ficiality or im- 
| Johnson once observed as follows in com- 
f pe ho insisted on incorporating a demand 
for poetic j e among the “rules” of tragedy: “A play in 
\ the wicked | er, and the vit scarry, may 
‘ | ood Lus¢ s a just repre ition of the 
‘ eve rf I in life, but sit Il reasonable beings 
i lly love justice, I cannot be easily persuaded that the 
< tion of | e makes a play W se; or that, if other 
r llences ar |, the audience will not always rise better 
| ed fro final trius 1 of persecu 1 virtue.” 
It is not, I hope, necessary for me to add that I am not 
cl ing for the ct ry all } le virtues; I am not, 


as a matter of fact, actually claiming any except the very 


s IC Ol ided to. Indeed, I am so far from urging all 
Wi ; to write such ries or all readers to read nothing 
r hat m ire really intet 1 to be rather more 
ix OVE lifferent sort than the ir ibout the detec- 
tive y i j serious novelist, it seems to me, is ill- 
a sed either to rail against or remain indifferent to the vast 
popularity of what he is in lined to regard as a sub-literary 
per I am sting that he might be well-advised to con- 
sider wheth W 1 be possible for him to incorporate 
ito own nov certain of the virt which have won so 
i readers for works which, often enough, have no virtues 
« ho which the ‘ rious’ novelist has come increas- 
] 0 orn 


BY THE WAY 


{ARSHALL 


NOTES 
BY MARGARET 


ENRY JAMES WAS BORN in 1843, and his cen- 


| last ir was duly celebrated in critical and 

commemo pla I wish I could record that this 
homave had “beautifully ble omed” in the set of handleable, 
du c¢, and 3 volumes I ho ymmetime to have 
on my shel h an edition would take a good deal of 
pay but even so it would be necessary to cut down only a 
couple of tr I lyn to obtain a sufh t supply. And 
a nlete edition of a great American nove list is little 
enouch to expect, almost thirty years after his death, from the 
pu hers of the richest country in the world. To induce such 
n onl» | even exploit the American weakness for 


quantity. The quantity of James's writing was only second 


to its qu i! 


—'The Portrait of a Lady” and “The Turn of the Sc; = 
are in the Modern Library. New Directions last year issued 
“The Spoils of Poynton.” It is sometimes possible, 
possible since the James boom began a few years ag 

up the New York edition or scattered volumes of « 
editions. Until the war got under way one could obt 

excellent little volumes published by Macmillan in Li 
but printings of these have been suspended for the 

of easily available selections is fortuna 


¢ 
t 
augmented by two anthologies—“The Great Short 


ri. ff; 
Ai ibs 


edited with an introduction and comments by Phi! 


(Dial, $4), which contains ten pieces, and a colle 
stories of writers and artists edited and introduced by F. | 
Matthiessen (New Directions, $3.50). In a few 
Random House will bring out an anthology of James 
stories edited by Clifton Fadiman. Here is at least a | 


ning. 


RAHV’S VOLUME is a good introduction to James. | 
provides a rich variety, ranging from “Daisy Mille: 
“The Beast in the Jungle,” and a fair sampling of James's 
style and subjects, particularly of his great subject, the An 
can in Europe. Mr. Rahv's preface and comments are | 
siinple, and unobtrusive. They are also informative, cr 
as well as factually. As a result James appears in a frame o! 
reference which defines and sets off its subject but is refresh- 
ingly free of distracting. critical scrolls and medallions, 


MR. MATTHIESSEN’S ANTHOLOGY is far more sp« 


ized, comprising as it does eleven of the stories in 
James dramatized, — and sported with the difi 
in both senses, not only between the artist and the j 

but between the artist and the general run of mankind. |! 
way of introduction Mr. Matthiessen himself contri 
highly intelligent essay to the discussion. Among « 
things, he puts to effective use the almost symbolic re! 
ship between James, the artist, and H. G. Wells, the } 

ist. James had always enjoyed Wells from the bottom of 
heart, though the time came when he could not ree ire | 
from the top of his mind. Their relationship had 
climax when Wells published ‘George Boon, the Mi 
the Race,” which parodied James and attacked his insister 
on method and composition. “James has never discov 
said Wells, ‘that a novel isn’t a picture . . . that life 
He said that James’s people were “‘eviscerate 


to do with living human beings. Jame 


—_ 


studio.” 
had nothing 
deeply hurt. His reply was firm and self-assured. “It 
that makes life, makes interest, makes importance . 

know of no substitute whatever for the force and bea 

’ Wells, who asserted at this point that he w« 
rather be called a wees than an artist, said that he 
“that you are 


its proc ess 
only make sense of James’s answer by assuming 
using ‘art’ for every conscious human activity. I use th 
for a research and attainment that is technical and sp¢ 
To Wells, in other words, James’s art was a fine sarcophagus 
containing the remains of life; to James it was the 0: 
force which gives form and meaning to inchoate experience 
as the life force gives body and mobility to a mess of chem 


cal elements. 
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AT PRESENT JAMES is hard to come by. Two of his book, 
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py 1. L. BERNARD. A basic book on the subject, which helps 
» understand the why of wars, and the vical how of preven- 
,, A work of immediate as well as lasting value. 
479 pages, indexed, $4. 25 
, A biography by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
rae : ~ 
The greatest of all American generals 
An enthralling and witty account of the robuse 
‘ ENERAI IKE life of one of England's great men of letters. The 
first full modern account, a rich feast of reading— 
A BIOCRAPHY OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER mellow with wisdom, spiced with humor—dces- 
tined for decades of popularity. 
By ALDEN HATCH. A lively, heart-warming and authori- 
biography of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. 599 delightful pages. General index and 
timate picsuse of Eisenhower the man—from his Kansas special indexes to Events, Works, Traits, Habits, 
t d to the invasion of the Continent. Uiustrated, $2.50 Opinions and Sayings. Ulustrated, $3.75 
r 
Coihindmabeaal 
DECEMBER BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION What a book to 
ry Nreceive as a gift. 
' 4 
A brand new book about Barnaby, his windbag of a Fairy 
{ Godfather, and the lon; --suflering members of the Little 
Men's Chowder and Marching Society. Praise it? “Mighe 
9 as well try to fasten the ¢ Nobel Prize on a rainbow.”"—N. Y. 
Pp | S Times. 2.00 
e ,* ’ 
| ) Barnaby and Mr. O'Malley 
i 
BY CROCKETT JOHNSON 
' 
| BRAVE MEN 
.E . 
. TAKE THEM, STRANGER 
The new book by Ame news best-loved and By BABETTE DEUTSCH. A new collection 
most widely read war correspondent, a little man of verse, poignantly yressive of our toe. 
in a soiled and creased brown uniform who hates i oetry mented world $2.00 
wars and loves and understands the men who have 
ars at i inderst he men who ha 1 O 
» fight them. This is the story of his life with our ONE TIMES INE 
men abroad—from the invasion of Sicily through By E. E. CUMMINGS. “His book of —, 
the invasion of the Continent to the liberation of pieces.” ~The Nation. $2.00 
| Paris and beyond. 474 pages, with index.of the : 
Roos) boys Lrnie mentions. $3.00 memes | MeNeY [OVA | a 
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between the two men likewise provides 
the opinion of Wells, and many another, 


toward life was special and limited. 


ition to Wells di | layed the more 


iable interest, if only because his 


for a free and exuberant enjoy- 


le cart so run away 
want to stand 


> ¥ he > ann 
ViIOIC apt 
et at and only 
does not prove, and James 
sm is a vain, 


to prove at least 


id that mere vitality 


ns off like 


the stories 

» volume. The best of 
Middle Years’’—are 
yuick and 

ung upon 

a mor: ai 
ingleness of 

ct itself 

| than it 

better strewn 


may 
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» Cirec 
y ic Yr ly 
mes iS only a 


than pain out of 


tate- 
for his 
enius, 
ttle the 
lore of 


. rconha. 
ty Sarce } na 


ring 

depends on whether the 
attention,” said 

r to ad than 
“harder” to eat than the 


luction package. 
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Krutch on Johnson 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Joseph Wood Krutch. },.. 


Holt and Company. $3.75. 


N APPROACHING any new biography of John 
ndard practice to remark that a 
The comment, 


doub t it 1s 


life of the Reins already exists. 


wont really stretch from a wisecrack into a warning 


writer in his senses would challenge Boswell on 


ground. And on other grounds there have always 


and today there are three, sound reasons for fu 


len; studies of Johnson. To begin with, Bosw 
omits a great deal about its subject that is pe: 


revealing. again, though ye 
traiture, offers little inter; and largel; 


and the critic for the talker and the man 


The “Life,” 
retation, 
Wwriic! 
modern rescarch has unearthed a vast number of 
Johnson, bo Mis. 
having their scination, perc 

All these reasons Krutch 
approach, which is comprehensive in its use of o 


swell, 
own fas 
are subsumed in Mr. 
new, which is focuse 
as on his talk, 
“Samuel Johr 


and corrective in its use of 


much on Johnson's writing and 


terprets rather more than it portrays. 


indee d, less the spe 


vivid human being than the solid character of 


dg 


WI 


Thrale, and others that, 
ptibly alter the 


ial savor of a book about an en 


biography of an important literary man, It has J 


weight and a little of his wit, but hardly any 


To read it, with its digest of aie 


I think, 


COIOr 
B ell 
/OSWCOH, would, 


place of Boswell would hardly be judicious; but 


i 


after Boswell (and after Johnson) ts to gain in pet 


and understanding. It will leave the 


who is yet no specialist, 


knowledge, 
reader, much better info: 


n the biographical side he will, indeed, find 
On tl graphical side he will, it d 

at not too forbidding a length—all the significa: 
Johnson's life and many of the lively d 
has slipped into the text an uncountable 
On occasion, 


for a more 


stories and sayings too, he can be 


marrator; you could not ask succin 
of either the Chesterfield episode or the history 
Thrale. As for interpretation, Mr. 
Johnson the man is admirably put in the very fir 
of the book—"“Samuel Johnson was a pessimist 
enormous zest for living’’—and it is, of course, 
feeling, borne out by all we know and all Mr. Kr 
Among yO her things, he shows us 


! 
on to show us 


sure, who simultaneously aroused 


grotesque tials 
had to be 


and again, 


amusement,” 
very much of a butt; how this most 
beings was yet quite outside the world of normal 


was always, even to those who were fondest 
strange apparition rather than a man.” 

Nor is Mr. Krutch literal-minded about Johr 
ism, or too much baffled by Johnson’s intellectual 
the privileged and emotional concern for the 


Krutch sugge 


the opposite of a parlor pink 


sts that Johnson was a good deal 


whitc”’ 


in outraging people whose liberalism he thought 
fashionable or glib. All this is plausible, even obvious; P 


weg Ol 


something of a bully to av 


-who took 


Krutch’s feel 


be a little confusing; to rea 


hich 





at ee £6 2 


_ a 


Nov ember 25, 1944 


s* 


‘COMING 


es 


The blazing account — from official sources — of 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, Wake, Guam, the Philip- 
pines through the Coral Sea. 180 photographs, 
maps and battle charts. 
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By HODDING CARTER. 


% “Vividly and brutally honest book ... a manly’ 

and courageous one... A guide to intelligent 
conduct in war or peace.”"—Richard Wright, aushor 
of Native Son $2.50 


By Sergeants 
BUD HUTTON and ANDY ROONEY 


p> “Something very special indeed . . . Brings the 
. war in the air to life in print as few books 
ave done.”"—N. Y. Times 2,50 At your 
‘bookseller 








Ww { ives, |x n remains 
a ‘ ‘ i < eacti iry but to 
C . r t r off h lasks, is not 
q ) é His toward 
| mo nd ed , a de- 
la r s (| | ro 

I « ) mn scr as as 
much an i i f I h- 
fa In | ‘ to in 
per ¢ ) n j 1! UT SS, 





$ | e | own 
c ry. | ’ re 1 M | 1s ude, at once a 
tr ( [ le S hig 
S t f |e On eem be- 
l ed }t Ul C J l ns 
SHOrctcoln 0 if 1iged in historical terms would 


be bette: ltoaw yf more questionabl tature. 


wish he | ysis and ft to 
pp I nm just how good a critic Mr. 
K his subject. For myself, |i O ougha 


falls short of being a 


re it ct from his well-known aesthetx 


t from an imbalance of toughness and sensibility. 
But I h 1 higher regard for Johnson’s verse than Mr. 


hard on | a « listresses him. Toward 
Bos \ 1 is what they refer to—I think he 
is al ol er than 1, being always just but not 
lw If is hard may rat! be on Bas- 
well the | rapl lo al sO satut 1 in Johnson as 
ir. K [ must unde tandably 
cast it on what he did. But that Boswell’s “natu- 
ra il ore ly “documentation and more 
d ; a method better than it explains 
an a M Krutcl iows that Boswell was not 
t j ' down, or in the use he made 
of his \ Boswell may have been selective not- 
withstandit 1 what he re mbered. That nothing seemed 
too all | iim to preserve does not prove that nothing 
set And what seems in Boswell like incredible 
‘ the most astounding boldness; the way 
his m ‘ d is certainly a triumph of something 
mo ti 
As f {r. Krutch’s own book, I do not know where else 
one can many led and oughtful a study of John- 
son—his | 1 lity. h tal his writs his his- 
torical po biographe 3; perhaps only the intellectual 
atmmosphe the f us companions—Burke, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua lighted a little. To be sure, the many- 


sidedness has a drawbach he book fails to be outstanding 


|. As a “reading” biography it frequently 
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lacks verve; as a Critical one it rather lacks decisivenes< 7. 





trouble may on both scores, that while Mr. K 





not academic 





in his thinking, he sometimes is in 





for elaborating on small points, 





and then putting the history of criticism ahead of 





itself. But since whole libraries have been writt 





tless it is no longer possible for a 





n face to face; and students of | 





not be too unhappy about Mr. Krut 






h literary matters. LOUIS KRONEN! 





Propriety 






It’s a chord 


like one word 





T ban * 
Dbrahms had 





heard 





m a bird 


i r¢ 





warbling at the root of its throat. 





It's the little downy woodpecker 





spiraling a tree 






up up up like mercury. 






A bird song 






is not long, 






a wayside 






of hayseed 






tune; a reticence with rigor 

from strength at the source. Propriety’s 
Bach's Solfegietto, 
harmonica, and basso. 








The fish-spines 
of fir pines— 






somber trees 





by the sea’s 





walls of waveworn rock—have it; and 





a moonbow and Bach’s cheerful firmness 





in a minor key. 





It's an owl-and-a-pussy 






both-content 


agreement, 







Come, come. It’s 






mixed with wits; 







it’s not a graceful sadness. It’s 


head, like foxtail- 






resistance with bent 
milliet’s. Brahms and Bach, 


Bach and Brahms. To thank B 







no; 






for his song 





first, is wrong. 





Pardon me; 






both are the 






unintentional pansy-face 
uncursed by self-inspection; blackened 







because born that way; 
blackened because born that way. 
MARIANNE MOORE 
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The Gentlemen 
Talk of Peace 


By William B. Ziff 


This boldly realistic book, by the author 
of The Coming Battle of Germany, will be 
widely read and vigorously discussed. Mr. 
Ziff presents a powerfully written analy- 
sis of the forces which are directing the 
future course of events and gives a rea- 
soned plan for averting world disaster. 

$3.00 





Escape 
via Berlin 


By José Antonio de Aguirre 


Dr. de Aguirre was President of the 
Basque Republic during its brief and 
tragic history as an ally of the Spanish 
Republic. He tells of his miraculous es- 
cape from the Germans and gives a sane 
and credible interpretation of the Euro- 
pean scene. $3.60 











Forever Amber 
By Kathleen Winsor 


Exciting, swift-paced, this story of a 
flaunting Restoration beauty is “‘stridently 
alive, vibrant with the color of Charles 
II's reign.” —Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture $3.00 

















The Bible ana 


the Common Reader 
By Mary Ellen Chase 


With vigor, understanding, and appreci- 
ation, this famous novelist has written a 
book which makes the Bible live in the 
imagination of readers — reawakening 
them to the rich pageantry and drama, the 
eternally new message of the most fasci- 
nating of all books. 52.50 








What Is the 
Verdict? 


By Fred L. Gross 


A book to have a good time with. Out of 
his experience as a lawyer Mr. Gross has 
written, with knowledge and wit, a re- 
vealing account of the law as it is prac- 
ticed, and the odd outcomes of what might 
be considered commonplace lawsuits. 


$2.50 





a 
Young um 
By Herbert Best 


“Entertaining and memorable,” says The 
Chicago Sun of this fresh and very human 
novel set in upstate New York in frontier 
days. A Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for November. $2.50 











Accoumt Rendered 
By Vera Brittain 


In an eloquent and moving novel, the 
author of Testament of Youth reveals the 
effect of two wars upon a sensitive, intel- 
ligent personality, and pleads for psychi- 
$3.00 


atric understanding. 











Brook Willow 


By Nelia Gardner White 


The stories of Jake, a psychiatrist, and 
Mary, a concert pianist, are told ina 
“beautifully compound, intensely felt, 
and penetratingly psychological novel.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.50 
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EYER COMMENT 





Strictly One-sided 


Vi ) NIKOLAI GOGO! ( Ww 
D ) 5 l 1K u of th i 5) 
Ss V c 
f \ I, In Ol i) that § il 
d 
V il and C 
oO! \ i r 
ti i i } i I of 
h ! wi i ' ind y sc 
| M t ‘ s of Gogol which uate him 
in i 
1 N 1 yt ear 
ol! in 1 nce—a 
I< Wi 1 afl i if Li€ i y Ol Kied ip- 
CX l 0 Kes U iterary 


be 1 echo of the theories advanced by the 
i ) t t KR N ritics ovsky, Z ins] A 
ef al 1 tl y refuted in their time.) Moreover, 
Nabo list bias to a sheer absurdity when 
he goes » I as to stat hat Goy I's heroes merely hap- 
pen to I Sq es 1 ¢ Ss t ir ined sur- 
round ; and social conditions are perfectly unimportant 
facto He is eq y V tent in denying that Gogol can 
in at vay | characterized as a realist. It is true, of 
co t ( never deliberately set out to describe 
his si li envil it; Dut the fact ts that his sul jective 
method of on, of caricature and farce, | roduced 
an imagery of sloth, ugliness, and self-satished inferiority 


which is fully expressive of the realities of life in feudal- 


What Nabokov chiefly overlooks is the 


y 
dynamic plebeianism of Gogol’s genius. For that is what 
enabled him to make a new seléttion of material and to 
assimilate to the literary medium elements of everyday 
existence, with their low-life and vulgar details, heretofore 
exclu by the aristocratic conventions of Russian letters. 


study may be, it is to be recom- 
treatment of Gogol’s rhetorical power 


and through his 


mended ior its close 


and formal dev The writing is lively, 
ibtlity the author succeeds in adapting his sub- 


PHILIP RAHV 


P ly Of sci 


ject to modern interests 


“Rumor, Girls, Hopes . . .” 


THERE IS SCARCELY A DOUBT that Ernie Pyle is Amer- 


ica’s fa ondent of this w ar, and that his name 


i 


orite corre 


will | ome associated with it 
mind 


Floyd Gibbons tn connection with the 


Davis 


just as Richard Harding 


Davi comes to in connection with the opani h- 


American War and 


last war. The contrast between the men is significant 


and Gil ns were swashbucklers who made everybo ly out 
to be a dashing hero, especially themselves. War was a glam- 
orous affair. Ernie Pyle is desperately scared, and Says sO in 
almost painful detail. He realizes that most of the soldiers are 


scared, too. He describes the hideousness of war with a real- 





ism which few correspon lents have achieved. Ff; 
doing a job which he hated but felt he had to 
was exactly how most of the soldiers felt al mut 4 
Ernie és the G. I. soldier—with the gift of expr 

the typical doughboy, wired for sound. 

Of 1 n to Ernie are matters of strate 
tics, or historical trends. He is interested in how 
Amer 1s behaves under the stress of war 


about in relaxed moments (‘‘rumors, girls, hoy 
é 
; 
experiences, opinions of their offi 
olthand reference to what might h 


1 


occasional 


in the end’). He is interested in names and str« 


and what the men hope to do after the war, wi 


works out to be just what they did before. “I 
H It, 


$3) is essentially a continuatio 
Yo If Ww ar 
S! 


the new book takes Ernie to the fr 
France. As before, Ernie sees all th 
MARCUS DUF!I 


ily, Italy, 


and tells about it unpretentiously. 


‘t 


Distrustful Neighbors 


MR. HERRING’S SHORT BOOK, 
Americas” (Claremont College, 


“America 
California, $2) 


a very frank and realistic appraisal, with for 


state of inmter-American relations. The author 
sisting upon the predominant colonial characteristics of Lat 
America. He briefly reviews the historical circus 

Latin American economic development, with th« 
perialist monopolism leading to*an artificial and 
ficient one- or two-staple agriculture, which has : 

cannot ever, sustain even a modest population abov 

of wretched poverty. From this springs the political | 

of dictatorship, etc. Turning to foreign relations Mr. Her 
ring approvingly reviews the Good Neighbor policy and its 
war-time amplification. Nothing must cause us to blink t 
fact, he says, that we do not like and tend to d 
Americans, while they neither like nor trust us. And 
distrust is not unreasonable, They still resent many 


1 


of our foreign policy and on the whole collabor. 


ingly. The new war-time “dollar diplomacy” diffe: 
from the old policy so described, but is far from | 
sure title to gratitude or trust. In the temper imp! 
these recognitions Mr. Herring discusses the way 
our future policy should be handled and framed. | 


said that the author's discussion is conclusive, yet it is 


tainly thoughtful. Not for the body of fact presented, nor for 
the concrete utility of its results, is this book vabuabl 
RALPH 


BATES 


for its candid and brisk address. 


American Subject 
A GOOD PICTURE BOOK of the TVA was long overdue 


It has arrived in “The Valley and Its People’ (Knopf, $ 
with text by R. L. Duffus and illustrations by the Gra; 
Department of the TVA, of which Charles Krutch is chief 
The most photogenic of government achievements shun 


under the good treatment of Mr. Krutch’s camera at 


j 


offset press, with misty mountain ranges, fat or erodin 
superb modern machinery, and work-worn Southern tara 
folk, all natural as life. 
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MUSIC FOR THE MAN ~ 
WHO ENJOYS ‘HAMLET’ X 
by B. H. HAGGIN Pal 


How to listen to music and what to listen for in some of the great works, by the 
music critic of the Nation, author of Music on Records, etc, $2.75 


































THE AMERICAN THE GOLDEN ROSE 
CHARACTER by PAMELA. HINKSON 


by D. W. BROGAN .A love story of Europeans in India, beautifully told and rich 
in moral and religious overtones $2.50 


THE BOOK OF 
TAKE THEM UP NATURALISTS 


TENDERLY edited by WILLIAM BEEBE 
by MARGARET CASE HARRIMAN A treasury of the finest writing in the field of nataral history, 


from Aristotle to the present day. 513 pages. $3.50 






One of the liveliest, books ever written on America.”—New 
Jork Herald Tribune. $2.50 







Brilliant profiles of many people of the theatre. $2.75 


o 






THE THEATRE BOOZE CRAB APPLE JELLY 


E* ‘CONN 
OF THE YEAR: 1943-44 __ by FRANK O'CONNOR — 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN A dozen stories by one of Ireland's leading novelists, $250 


A valuable and highly entertaining resumé, $3.00 TET VALLEY 
IMAGINARY AND ITS PEOPLE 
INTERVIEWS by R. L. DUFFUS and CHARLES KRUTCH 


by ANDRE GIDE A portrait of TVA with 96 magnificent photographs. $2.75 


The most recent thoughts and opinions on the art of letters 


by the greatest living French writer. $2.00 WRENN-WISE 
ONE DAY ON CORRESPONDENCE 


BEETLE ROCK edited by FANNIE E. .. iTCHFORD 


An inquiry into “first edition” forgeries. Fascinating reading’ 


by SALLY CARRIGHAR for the collector. $7.50 


fen stories of life in an animal community in the High Sierra. 


sini ” A BELL FOR ADANO 
DEATH OF A NOBODY | by JOHN HERSEY 


by JULES ROMAINS Probably the best-loved novel of the year. $2.50 


A seissue of a little classic of modern literature. ae JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 
THE BOOK OF BOOKS pobentitasgen 


edited by WILBUR OWEN SYPHERD The final volume of the great Biblical tetralogy Joseph and 


His Brothers. $3.00 

















The King James Version of the Bible, abridged especially for 


young readers, $3.00 GOOD-BYE, 
“HE GREEN CONTINENT MR. CHIPPENDALE 







is edited by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS by T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 
\ superbly comprehensive view of Latin America by 33 of its The hilarious inside story of antique furniture and “period” 
at leading Wrilers. 555 pages. $3.50 decoration. $2.00 






AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


cog TAGOOH ALFRED+-A+KNOPF » Publisher « New York 22 GEE RBELEEE 
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the fact, unfriend] 
knows about b< 


ERIC RUSSELL I 


China’s Workers 
IT W 


enter 


ed. Kuo-heng 


Inves« 


yst illumunatins 
! 1 | 4 e 
wh hina races 


an industrialized country. 


CS’ T° art TW KT rT (r Tr TS 
tH | ®.) ) ly ei OT Mit j } 
Positive, Wholesome, and Wise VERSE Cl cst NI¢ wi eras 


Rebert Penn Warren and Others 


HOPE it is not too cheaply epigrammati 


as one of T. S. Eliot’s favorite themes is deat! 


Penn AV arren’ S$ 1S de itn DY i 
imagery of his “Sele 
is strewn with stones 


itive Kentuc 


rock once strove’; of Kentuct 
savage stone’ 

And 
has thi 


: 4 
pon the floor of light, and t 


es ; Unmurmuring, of polyp mi 
Beoonsya, We rest: we are, as light w 


nt. an ' 
‘and ‘The Twin atolls on a shelf of s 


And there are in Warren's poetry almost as many 


OSi- 


stones. The former are of course only an imaginative analo 
least one of the latter, and together they signify Warren's int 
; before Huxley met Gerald preoccupation with death, the inorganic that hides out 


Douglas and’ Mr. Cronin were the organic. His mind is full of those forces that pu! 


nz Werfel was a poet, the days backward and downward—nightmares, family guilts, h 


ines where it sickness. And his poetry yearns strangely toward what Fre 
Book Review calls the “reinstatement of something earlier,” the 
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CARTELS: CHALLENGE TO A FREE WORLD 


By WENDELL BERGE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 





Says Henry J. Kaiser: “It is a contribution to the clear am sure that this 
g and fast action we must have if our enterprise and ence am I 

e skills are to have free sway. Every businessman who freedom.” 
rned with the future of free enterprise will draw renewed 


Says Se nator Jose ph C. O'Mahoney: 
difhcult to tind a better tf , . to describe the met 
Says Vice-President Henry Wailace; “Here in con- effects of the (cartel) system. Everybody wh 


understandable terms are portrayed and analyzed the iformed should read it, and certainly no one who h 


» from the message of this book.” 


rtant aspects of cartels from the viewpoint of America’s any contribution to the settlement of postwar policy 
ial welfare. Illumination of the questions which cartels that hope without a knowledge of the facts about 
the American people is an urgent and necessary task, monopoly so clearly set forth in this volume. 


which the book will go far toward accomplishing. I voter in America could read tl 
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EDUC ATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS WAR AND POSTWAR ADJUSTMENT POLICIES 


rt by the Council for Education in World Citizenship on By Bernard Baruch and John Hancock. The official outline of 


icational problems that lie ahead. $1.00 things to come, with especial reference to contract termination, 


NAT IONAL CONSC IOUS SNESS demobilizatic ya canal financing, etc , $2 
Walter Sulzbach. A dissection of fundamental fallacies. Intro- THE ECONOMICS OF DEMOBILIZATION 


by Hans Kohn. $3.00 By E. J. Howenstine. A timely analysis of the lessons of World 


PR [SONE RS OF WAR War I. Introduction by Alvin Hansen 
1 Flory. A detailed record of laws and practices in SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 
lieval, and modern times $3.25 Documents of the Office of War Information and the Surplus 
a dat Property Admi ration pertaining to the facts about the ove 
WILSON’S ane (Selected Writings) sinesiatliai, adit thes tendie' diiaiaee alana: 
y S&S K adover. A collection of words of unusual ee ee 3 an 
s by ice Wilson. $2.50 WAR AND POSTWAR SOCIAL SEC U agp! Y 
, $y Arthur Itmeyer, William Haber, Robert Watt, and 
HITLER'S WORDS (1923 to 1943) i star voici? 


Gordon W. Prange. Here are all of Hitler's more 


r hb] 
pro ns, 


t pronouncements, arranged categorically. Introduction by U. AVIAT 20 IN WARTIME 


Schuman. $3.75 Office ag War In itl Reports. A compilation of docu 


Z1 GUIDE TO NAZISM pacar aeseete gg nns rlencnaees tone 
lf Tell. One thousand quotations on such subjects JOURNALISM IN WARTIME 
racy, religion, women, education, etc $1.00 By H. V. Kaltenborn, George Gallup, Kent Coor 
symposium about the sponsibilities and contribut 

4: FORGOTTEN NATION A ymposium a Cf S an ce 
rt T. Oliver. The story of the nation that was forgotten 
$2.25 WAR INFORMATION AND CENSORSHIP 

By Elmer Davis and Byron Price. The story of the programs and 


GREECE AGAINST THE AXIS policies of OWI and the Othce of Censorship $1.00 
|. Stanley Casson. A first-hand account of the resistance UNITED NATIONS AGREEMENTS 
, a u AN IVINS AUIE EV. N 


people to Axis aggression. 2.50 B ' 1 ol 
Edited by M. B. Schnapper. The texts of all the important agree- 
CZE CHOSLOVAKIA FIGHTS BACK ments, pledges, and declarations made by two or more United 
nt of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs about conditions Nations. Introduction by Arthur Sweetser $3.75 
i means » to Hitle der.” ) 
id resistance to Hitler's “New Order.’ $3.00 REGIONALISM AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 
PROLOGUE TO APPEASEMENT By Oscar Jaszi, Clarence Berdahl, and others. An authoritative 


Cameron. A scholarly review of the foreign policies discussion of a subject of increasing importance. $2.50 


aX 


press 


Cairo Declaration 


! 


he afall ns . ; 
ae oan enemy ee ete aed PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 
fTRATEGY AT SINGAPORE By Cl; Eagleton, Charles Hodges, Henry P. Jordan, and others. 
ne Miller, An account of the background of the great A symposium about the major questions confronting the Allies 
luction by Captain W. D. Puleston $2.50 Introduction by Stephen P. Duggan. $3.73 


PRELUDE TO INVASION (1941 to 1944) 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, SECRETARY OF WAR 





is the Yonkers Times: “Here is the detailed and dra- Says the New York Times: 


rt of the almost endless preparation made for the ot the progress on 


1s$ invasion in history, based upon official reports by June, 1944... will be o 
ot War. It makes up one of the greatest stories of course of our war progre 


ntimately every American with 4 “Hi 
. a.” Says the Christian Science Mon itor: His reports to 


the nation are a sober and straightforward chronicle of the wae 
As a writer Mr. Sti 1 is at his best whenever he can 
4 


1s War Times: “It will carry considerable value dwell upon his main theme, t iited States Army, its growth, 
ment.” it achievement, and it f ‘ $3 24 
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A New Book By 
The Author Of 
SING FOR CHRISTMAS 


“THEIR FABULOUS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 
































The Seabees—those hairy- 














chested broncos who al- What a lovely thing this 


7c On : ; r > fire , 
ways go in with the first ist! With pages and pages 
assault boats—this is their , —r ; 
. of colored illustrations by 
own story packed with 











¢ Gustaf Tenggren, one of 
their names and personal exploits—a book for , 8S ‘ 
veryone, but especially for the Seabees and America’s best-loved illustrators, A magniti- 
their families. cent book full of songs, music and stories 


A splendid story ...a new kind of hero- dear to every American. A book for everyone 
n...one that Americans cannot afford to 


get."’"— Book-Of-The-Month Club News. 
The Story of 


CAN DO! the SEABEES 


$2.75 
by Lt. WILLIAM B. HUIE, CEC, USNR 
troduction by Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, CEC, USN 


A 


—a gift to cherish throughout the year. The 


musical arrangements are simple and easy 





to play. $3.00 


SING FOR AMERICA 
by OPAL WHEELER 


Ili frated by Gusta] Ten: ren 















y allustrated with oficial Navy action pictures and 


jlor € nd paper map of Seabee 





activiltes, 






Oe 
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You’ve Never Read 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Told This Way 





Winner Of The First 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
NORTHWEST CONTEST 





This warm, human narra- 
tive gives us the story of 
flesh and blood Ameri- 
cans like ourselves — the 
way they worked, played, 
loved and thought dur- 
ing nearly 300 years of America’s growth. 
“A fascinated reviewer might go on for- 
ever listing the things he never knew before 
reading this book.’’—John Chamberlain, 


A lusty, big novel—bub- 
bling with life and love 
and humor. The scene is 
Butte, Montana, in the 





£ LEICA LIE ORE ree. 
Sy 





} early nineties. ‘Here is a 
story of drinking, fighting, revelry, prayer 





BR 


and bloodshed with the unprintable leaping 
















at you in profusion. Any reader not prepared 





& leon Week Tien €2 oO 
to have a spade called a spade is warned to go & Neu Yorr Times, >I.29 
x 







elsewhere.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 


Ye GLITTERING HILL 


by CLYDE F. MURPHY 


ae 


ty, 


THE WAY OUR PEOPLE 
LIVED by W. E. WOODWARD 


Author of MEET GENERAL GRANT, ete. 













A new book by the author of TAPS FOR 
PRIVATE TUSSIE $3.00 


ALBUM OF DESTINY 


by JESSE STUART 


Something different—a sophisticated gift 
with envelope for easy mailing. $1.09 


SPOTS BY SUBR 


From THE NEW YORKER 


plete book on music appreciation for 
the entire family. $3.09 


EVERINGS WITH MUSIZ 


by SYD SKOLSKY 
« 
Sixth printing! And no wonder! “Glen. 
cannon at his inebriated best.” say the 
critics. $2.09 


MR. GLENCANHON 
IGNORES THE WAR 


by GUY GILPATRIC 





Something new—a delightful and com- 


“ .. the best book on New York—the 
best book ever written about an Amer- 


ican city.”—Allan Nevins. $3.00 


no Mean city 


by SIMEON STRUNSKY 


eo 
A fascinating picture biography of one 
of the most unusual personalities of this 
or ony cther generation $2.75 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
i THE MIRROR 


by RENE KRAUS 


E.P. DUTTON & CO.- 300 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 10, fl. ¥. 















Var Book 


People ou 

+ Lmberativé 

2 f ¥ 3 by fe coum 
Our Side \c2 


By EDGAR SNOW, author of RED STAR OVER CHINA, A 
great reporter's blunt, uncompromising picture of what is 
going on today in Russia, China and India. The new 
Imperative of The Council on Books in Wartime. $3.50 


SE SESESSSRA 


The Love Letters 


By CHRIS MASSIE. Something new and exciting in modern 
fiction ... by the author of THE GREEN CIRCLE... the story 
of a soldier who accidentally became a hero, a lovely young 
girl who escaped from horror into amnesia, and a won- 
derful dream in which they both found shelter for a while 


...a dream that came true. $2.50 


wens SIRNAME EEE ssersen 


The Better 
> Taylors 


Oo 

By R. TAYLOR. The first collection of his cartoons to 
appear in book form... 181 drawings of the saucer-eyed 
ladies and gentlemen with the pointed noses who have 


eyed each other lasciviously for years in the pages of The 
Neu Y vrke $2.50 


Sax RAIN. Beas: SSS 


any dibaa Way 
(raz Like at \ 


most precious lunatic.” — Clifton 
badiman. $2.50 

















ee SERN axe 4 
RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK 22 












Mentor Graham: The Man Who Taught Lin 


for the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Columbia U 
Press. $5 
Leonardo da Vinci: His Life and His Pictures. By R. 1a, 


Macmillan. $7.50 


SOCIAL CRITICISM, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION 


A ¢ y Hero Worship. By } R Il y- I 
$3.50 

Plea for Liberty: Letters to the English, the Ameri 
pean By Georges Bernanos. Pantheon Books. $2 


The Jew in Our Day. By Waldo Frank. With an I 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50 
Vitalizing Liberal Education: A Study of the Liberal Art 
By Algo D. Henderson. Harper. $2.50 
Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. Vol. I. The Conflict 
Ideas in the Age of Plato. By Werner Jae; 


$3.75. 

Social-Economic Movements. By Harry W. Laidler. Crowell 

Faith, R n, and Cirilization: An Essay in Historical A 
Harold J. Laski. Viking. $2.50 

Dia s of Our Time. By Karl Mannhet Oxford. $3 

The € ition of Man. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Br $5 

The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness: A 
t f D i nd a C jue i] Tr titional 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner's. $2 

Ever} 7y’s Pol tical What's What? By Bernard § 
Mead. $3 

Your Sc/ Your Children. A Teacher Looks at: W’ 


With Our Si ls. By Marie Syrkin. Fischer 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


Anatole France: A Life without Illusions, 1844-1924. By J 
rad. Harper. $3.75. 

Patrick Gedda Maker of the Future. By Philip B 
Carolina. $5 

Yarkee from Olympus: Justice Holmes and H 
Drinker Bowen. Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Li 


Duncan and D. F. Nickols. Chicago. $3.75 


Frani Willard: Prom Prayers to Polit By M I 
cazo. $3.75. 

Good Sweet Prt T I nd T of J 
By ¢ Fe Viking. $3.50 

First 1 t Most’ Forre By Robert Selph H 
M ri 

Garcia Lor By Edwin I g. New Direc is. $1.50 

§ J By Joseph Wood I h. Hol 

Ernest I By Mark I ker. Pennsylvania. $4 

Nikolai Gogol. By Vladimir Nabokov. New Directio $ 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. A Life by Eleanor Ruggles. Ni 
George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By Russel B. Nye. Kn 
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W ILSON’S Secretary of the Navy 
tells the inside story of yester- 
day’s America. A lively, vivid book 
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grand old Admiral Dewey, an inex- 
plicable Lodge, a memorable Edison. 
Iilustrated with contemporary photo- 
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An Inspiring novel of the men and women 
| who fought Russia’s battie behind the lines. 















































by ARKADY PERVENTSEV 


An epic novel of Russia's magnificent re- 
sistance, told in terms of the men and 
women who transfer an entire airplane 
plant from the Ukraine to the Urals. 







“One of the great and least known stories 
of the war.”’—David M. Nichol, former 
Moscow Correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News. 
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and the 
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A Vindication of Democracy and a 
Critique of its Traditional Defence 
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basic values in a democratic 
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right to dare to move in « 


only the well-meant best tha 


could design out « 


fessionals 
flakes or pulverized mothbal 
or whatever they are maki 


+} 


of just now, these statues w 


rassingly handicapped from 

and couldn't even reach you 

falling apart. Her walk on H 
g ay 


away from the bonfire into ¢ 
ing dark of the street, her { 


citement intensifying as she 


Lil 


her destination (the insultit 
most frightening man in the 
hood) and follows the can 

withdraws a few feet ahead « 
long soft curve) are a piece ¢ 
of lovely, simple camera mov 

of color control which com! 

they I: hair 
end. If the rest of the picture 
section, which is by far its ! 


; 


usted, to make my 


lived up to the best thin 
shot, and if the rest of the 
had_ been 


Louis’ would bi 


all its prettiness, 
“Meet Me in St. 
been, of all things on earth it 

have intended to be, a great m 
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PERFORMANCE of _ Boito’s 
Mefistofele” led Bernard Shaw 
k, in 1889, that Gounod’s 
as ‘‘a true musical creation, 
s Boito has only adapted the ex- 
sources of orchestration and 
very ably to his libretto.” I 
ay that William Walton, in his 
azzar's Feast,” has only adapted 









jusical resources to the Bibli- 
irranged by Osbert Sitwell; and 
this with technical expertness, 
taste, and impressive effect. 
Victor set (974; $5.50) offers a 
ormance with Dennis Noble, 
e Huddersfield Choral So- 
Liverpool Philharmonic, and 
ls, conducted by Walton him- 
recorded with superb fidelity, 
balance, and beauty of sound. 
's other November set (975; 
unfamiliar minor 
der Natur” 


tra, which is engagingly melo- 













§? pives us an 





of Dvérak, his “In 






rather diffuse by the time it 
It is well performed by Stock with 
Chicago Symphony; and the re- 







ound is spacious and rich, but 





ccasionally by reverberance. 
1 a single disc (11-8644; $1) are 
bits of lesser Delius—the Inter- 
id Serenade from the inciden- 
the dance, La 
(4 from “Koanga’’—which are 







to “Hassan,” 





istic in their exquisitely 





t gorgeous-sounding texture. 
beautifully performed by Con- 

sant Lambert with the Hallé Orchestra, 
itifully recorded. On another 

single (11-8621; $1) is Kindler’s over- 
1 transcription for full orchestra 

and performance National 
hony of two movements from 
I's Concerto Grosso Opus 3 No. $5 
ngs, recorded with great mag- 
of sound. And on still an- 
het (11-8643; $1) is Brailovsky’s 
ly mannered performance of 
Chopin's Impromptu Opus 29, with 









with the 






, far as I can remember, since 
Times.” 
of Clifford Odets’s first job of direct- 
but the Lonely |} Ea 
myself room to say only that 
eing. So is ‘Mademoiselle 
Val Lewton production. I hope 
both films next week 
i 
tT) D H 
/ ar a «= . ea 
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On Columbia's November-December 


list is a new set (X-243: 


’ 


$2.50) of the 


first and longer version of Tchatkov- 
ys Overture- Fantasia ‘‘Hamlet.” 
[here are passages in the main Aélegro 


portion of the work which are good 


Tchaikovsky; only the slow introduc- 


tion and coda impress me as rood 
ht 2 2 } ' 
Hamlet.” In the new set an excellent 


performance by Lambert with the Hallé 
Orchestra is well recorded; but on the 
second side of my copy the pitch wavers 


badly 








, 

©) l 
umbDia aisoO Offers a set (3>%3 
$ 0) of Shostakovitch's Sonata Opus 
40 tor cello and piano, in which an 
characteristic melo- 


ttiness 1s mingled with the nor- 


mal varieties of rubbish of that facilely 
vulgar mind. The sound of Piatigorsky's 
cello is well recorded; that of Pavlov. 
ky’s piano is dull and unre iantly pets 
cussive 

Featured as the record classic from 
the existing catalogue is the set (456; 
$4.50) cf Mozart's Piano Concerto 
K. 491 in C minor, with one of Mo- 


zart’s two outstandingly powerful con- 
certo first movements in minor keys 
(the other being the first movement of 














BOOK FIND CLUB offers you 
FREEDOM ROAD by famous 
novelist HOWARD FAST-—at the 
one low price for members on all 
selections: $1.35! To get FREE- 
DOM ROAD (value $2.75), you 
need agree to take only a total of 
4 books a year, each at $1.35. 


BOOK FIND’s selections are al- 
ways quality works—stimulating, 
important new novels .. . up-to- 
the-minute non-fiction dealing with 
world affairs. A few past selections: 
Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, 
Louis Adamic’s My Native Land, 
Howard Fasi’s Citizen Tom Paine, 
Ray Josephs’ Argentine Diary, 
John Roy Carlson’s Under Cover. 


BOOK FIND's titles are for think- 
ing, intelligent readers. Books are 
well printed, well bound—the kind 
you are proud to display. 


FIND News, descriSing each se- 
lection in advance — and also 
reviewing latest books, literary 
events, etc. If members do not 
want a title, they send in a post- 
card... Or, the book itself can be 
returned at BOOK FIND’s expense 


The 
BOOK FIND : 
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For those who want 
to be WELL READ and 
WELL INFORMED! 


Members receive, FREE, BOOK CHG ' 


Preece ereoe=seses=== — 


The BOOK FIND CLUB 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 

start my membership with FREEDOM 
ROAD. [( Bill me later for $1.35. () Enclosed is 
$1.35. I agree to accept at least 3 more books 


by merely re-addressing the carton 
There are no extra fees or dues! 
All books are postpaid. 


Start your membership with 
FREEDOM ROAD. Send no 
money unless you wish. Fill out 
the coupon below. Remember~ 
paper is limited. Act now! 


CRITICS SAY— 

“.. . You owe it to yourself to read 
FREEDOM ROAD. In it you will 
find the story of 8 exciting years from 
Americen history concerning which 
the textbooks ell seem to maintain @ 
conspiracy of silence.” (N.Y. Post) 
on . A stirring, passionate tale that 
will leave few readers unmoved.” 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 91 


By JACK BARRETT 



























































































































































ACROSS 


named 

ked if he’d 

bad eno igh 

ind a friend in this 
wound round 

ay and melan holy 


” ty 


Wordsworth 


what 


se who gZ0 to 


ef has no al- 
ré of Concord 


i? ns 


w, perh ips 


which enabled 
» labyrinth 


act of melting 
woman 


the army 


ACTIOSS 1 HOBSON: 4 
REGATTA 
SHE 14 

reEN 2! 
ARIEL; 28 BR 


private in this Gilbert and Sullivan 
extravaganza 
A pressing necessity—but hardly to 
golfer: 
Deduces what the trapper deals in? 
All died (ana 
Samples of w is to follow 
“Abner, etc. him under the 
fifth rib” (Old Testament) 
His best pace may be a crawl 
Players who interest sport fan: 
4 
fe-arm or... !” (anag.) might be 
eal itto 
kespeare character: corpulent, 
ial, humorous and dissolute 
not predestined to salvation 
yphen, 3-5) 
of type 
r sincerely 
iit 
Karly American humorist 
This literary lady’s table talk would 
have been interestmg 
1 Like only with immortal reputation 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 90 
JUSTICES; 10 


It CALYVPSO; 12 BOOST: 13 
PRIME: 15 OWNED: 17 NINE 
FORENOON;: 23 ACTOR 26 
20 DONAT: 30 SHOTGUN; 
PAINTER; 32 SHORT CUT; 33 OLD MAN 


DOWN 1 HORNBOOK; 2 BIG HORN; 3 


§ UNCLE; 6 TULIP; 7 CAPSIZE; 
hl: 9 BASSANIO; 16 DIE: 18 NON 
19 TRA; 20 BRETHREN; 22 ORI 
24 TIN’ TIM 25 7 


MASSES; 27 
BANTU,; 20 DRILL. 
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K. 466 in D minor). Casadesus’s pj... 
ing of the solo part, though withoy 
power of Fischer's in Victor Set 
quite good; and the Columbia ; 

ance was better recorded than the \ 


when it was first issued a few , 


but it comes off the records | 
ceived now with the original | 


of the recorded sound 
dulled, as though the record 
pressed from old and worn master 
And finally Columbia puts it 
Lake” set (349; $4.50) into a 
ture album. The set offers not t! 
you may have heard in performan 
“Swan Lake” in this country, but a 
lection of pieces drawn from Tchaj 
kovsky’s music for all three acts of the 
original ballet—a collection compri 
some but not all of the musi 
the one-act “Swan Lake’’ performed in 
this country, some but not all of the 
music used in the Monte Carl 
Russe ‘Magic Swan,” and some music 
not used in either of these two. Mos 
of it is not only superb ballet music but 
highly enjoyable for itself; and Doratis 
performance with the excellent Lond 
Philharmonic is well record ' 
for a brashness caused by reverberation, 


CONTRIBUTORS 

MAXWELL S. STEWART, an 
sociate editor of The Nation, lived | 
China for six years. He is a mem! 
the American Council of the In 
of Pacific Relations and author of 
Time China,” published under the is 
stitute $ auspices. 
HENRY LEE MOON is Sidney Hill 
man’s assistant in the C. I. O.-P. A.C 
He was formerly regional adviser on 
relations to the federal Pu! 


racial 
Housing Authority. 


HERBERT ROSINSKI, exile: 
historian and philosopher, is an « 


ity on military and naval strat 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH i 
Matthews Professor of Dramat: 

ture at Columbia University. He li 
just published “Samuel! Johnson.” 


MARIANNE MOORE, one of the mos 
distinguished of contemporary / 
can poets, is the author of ‘What Ar 
Years” and “The Pangolin and Othet 
Verse.” 

LOUIS KRONENBERGER, | dram 
critic of PM, is the author of “King 
and Desperate Men: Life in Eighteenth 


Century England” and editer of 


Eightec nth-¢ entury Miscellany.” 





